The  Finest  Known  1920-S  Eagle 
From  the  Dr.  Steven  Duckor  Collection 
Realized  $1,725,000 

In  the  Charlotte  ANA  Signature  Auction 


The  $1,725,000  paid  for  Dr.  Duckors  beautiful  1920-S  Eagle  was  noteworthy,  but  many 
world  record  prices  were  achieved  during  the  Charlotte  2007  ANA  Signature  Auction. 

The  price  achieved  by  this  extraordinarily  beautiful  1920-S  Indian  Eagle  came  as  no 
surprise  to  anyone  who  took  advantage  of  lot  viewing  to  examine  the  most  important 
Saint-Gaudens  $10.  Certified  as  MS67,  and  the  single  finest  known,  Dr.  Duckor  purchased 
this  coin  in  June  1979 for  $ 85,000  (a  record  at  the  time)! 

Lot  2134  opened  at  $600,000  after  Internet  bidding,  and  quickly  passed  the  million  dollar  mark 
with  six  active  bidders  - two  on  the  phones  and  four  in  the  room.  The  final  three  bids  involved 
two  floor  bidders,  both  standing  in  the  back  of  the  room  and  very  much  aware  of  each  other. 

This  is  the  second  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a regular  issue  U.S.  coin  - second  only  to  the  $1,897 
million  paid  for  the  finest  known  1927-D  $20  Saint  in  Heritages  Morse  Sale  in  2005.  This  is  the  most 
important  and  desirable  Saint-Gaudens  Eagle  in  existence,  and  the  new  owner  has  a national  treasure. 

Your  numismatic  treasures  can  be  included  in  one  of  our  upcoming  Signature  Auctions 
of  U.S.  Coins,  Currency,  Ancients,  and  World  Coins.  Venues  include  June  Long  Beach, 

July  West  Palm  Beach,  and  the  August  Milwaukee  ANA.  Call  our  Consignor  Hotlines 
today  for  more  information:  800-874-6467  ext.  222  (Coins);  ext.  555  (Currency). 
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This  auction  is  subject  to  a 1 5%  buyer's  premium. 

The  catalog  was  prepared  by  Heritage  Auction  Galleries,  and  the  auction  was  conducted  by  Robert  Korver,  NC  8363. 


To  receive  a complimentary  tx»ok  or  catalog  of  your  choice,  register  online  at  HA.com/ANS5960,  or  call  866-835-324.3  and  mention  reference  »ANS5960. 
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Welcome  To  Northeast  Numismatics! 


Welcome  to  our  million  dollar  plus  inventory  of  over  2,500  United  States  and  world  coins.  We  carry  every  area  of  U.S. 
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Dear  Members  and  Friends , 

This  issue  of  the  ANS  Magazine  focus- 
es on  the  exhibitions  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Society,  an  aspect  of  our 
curatorial  work  that  does  not  receive 
sufficient  recognition.  I suspect  the  pri- 
mary reason  is  that  most  of  our  long- 
term exhibitions  are  not  housed  in  our 
own  building.  In  our  former  building  on 
Audubon  Terrace,  the  ANS  maintained 
two  exhibition  areas.  But  due  to  our 
location  in  upper  Manhattan,  not  many 
visitors  came  to  the  ANS,  a fate  shared 
by  other  museums  located  “off  the  beat- 
en track,’’  such  as  the  Hispanic  Society 
of  America  and  the  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian.  During  the  1980s,  the 
ANS  began  to  work  with  other  muse- 
ums in  the  United  States  and  abroad  in 
order  to  better  share  its  many  treasures. 
One  of  our  most  successful  collabora- 
tions, with  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  started  almost  a decade  ago,  when 
Carmen  Arnold-Biucchi  curated  the 
coin  exhibit  in  the  Archaic  and  Classical 
galleries.  Since  then  a Byzantine,  a 
Cypriot,  and  now  a Hellenistic  and 
Roman  group  of  coins  have  been  added. 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  exhibits 
more  ancient  coins  than  any  other 
museum  in  the  United  States.  In  April 
of  this  year,  the  new  Hellenistic  and 
Roman  galleries  opened  to  the  public 
after  an  extensive  renovation  project. 

Staff  from  the  Met  and  the  ANS 
selected  coins  to  complement  the 
ancient  art  and  objects.  In  the  case  of 
the  Hellenistic  Gallery,  the  ANS  was 
able  to  provide  some  of  its  best  coins 
with  royal  portraits.  Such  coins  are  not 
only  of  interest  to  art  historians  but  also 
to  numismatists,  as  coins  of  this  period 
after  Alexander  the  Great  display  many 
of  the  features  that  today  are  common 
on  coins.  It  is  in  this  period,  for 
instance,  that  the  eagle  becomes  a 
prominent  emblem  on  coins.  It  was 
coins  of  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  which 
are  now  on  display  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  that  inspired  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens  to  create  his  famous  designs. 
For  anyone  interested  in  ancient  art  or 
Roman  life,  I highly  recommend  a visit 
to  the  beautiful  new  galleries  at  the  Met. 

I am  also  pleased  that  the  Federal 


Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  where  our 
exhibition  “Drachmas,  Doubloons,  and 
Dollars:  A History  of  Money”  is 
housed,  will  continue  to  provide  us 
space  and  support  for  another  five  years. 
This  popular  exhibition  displays  many 
of  the  treasures  of  the  ANS  as  well  as 
the  famed  1933  Double  Eagle.  We  are 
most  grateful  for  the  loan  of  this  amaz- 
ing item  by  its  owner.  Over  forty  thou- 
sand visitors  a year  visit  this  exhibition. 
Later  this  year,  we  will  open  an  exhibi- 
tion to  celebrate  the  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  Saint-Gaudens’  twenty-dollar 
gold  piece.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Saint  Gaudens  National  Historic  Site  in 
New  Hampshire,  where  Saint-Gaudens 
lived  and  worked,  the  ANS  will  mount  a 
display  of  the  history  of  America’s  most 
famous  coin.  Many  objects  that  have 
never  been  exhibited  will  be  on  display 
for  the  first  time. 

I am  also  most  grateful  to  ANS  Fellow 
Q.  David  Bowers  for  contributing  an 
article  about  the  splendid  gold  exhibi- 
tion at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  which  features  many  interest- 
ing items  from  the  ANS  and  our  mem- 
ber Dwight  Manley’s  collection.  It  is  a 
hugely  popular  show  in  New  York,  and 
it  will  be  traveling  to  other  locations  in 
the  United  States.  I hope  that  many  of 
our  members  will  come  to  see  this 
amazing  display  and  the  others  the  ANS 
has  mounted.  For  those  of  you  unable  to 
visit,  all  of  our  loaned  material  can  be 
seen  on  our  Web  site,  www.numismat- 
ics.org.  Our  curatorial  staff  dedicates  a 
significant  amount  of  their  time  in  orga- 
nizing loans,  writing  exhibition  labels, 
and  researching  subjects  for  special 
exhibitions,  and  the  results  of  their 
efforts  are  well  worth  the  visit! 

With  best  wishes , 
Ute  Wartenberg  Kagan 


News 


Bacharach  Wins 
Award 

The  Royal  Numismatic  Society  has 
awarded  ANS  Trustee  Jere  Bacharach 
the  2007  Shamma  Prize  for  the  publi- 
cation of  his  book  Islamic  History 
Through  Coins:  An  Analysis  and 
Catalogue  of  Tenth-Century 
Ikhshidid  Coinage.  The  prize  was 
awarded  jointly  with  Aman  Ur- 
Rahman’s  Zahir-uddin  Muhammad 
Babur:  A Numismatic  Study. 

ANS  Coins  on  Exhibit 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  our 
exhibition  "Drachmas,  Doubloons, 
and  Dollars:  The  History  of  Money,” 
hosted  in  conjunction  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York, 
has  been  extended  through  March 


2012.  Located  at  33  Liberty  Street  in 
downtown  Manhattan,  the  exhibition 
is  open  to  the  public  weekdays  10-4, 
except  bank  holidays.  For  more  infor- 
mation on  this  spectacular  exhibition, 
visit  our  Web  site  at  www.numismat- 
ics.org/exhibits/DrachmasDoubloons 
Dollars. 

Visitors  to  New  York  can  now  find 
additional  ANS  coins  on  display  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
which  has  just  completed  a multi- 
year reinstallation  of  its  Greek  and 
Roman  Galleries.  The  most  recent 
loans  make  available  a spectacular 
selection  of  Hellenistic  and  Roman 
coins,  which  in  turn  join  a superb 
group  of  Greek,  Cypriot,  and 
Byzantine  pieces  already  at  the  muse- 
um. For  further  information,  please 
visit  www.metmuseum.org,  and  see 


the  article  in  this  issue  by  Peter  van 
Alfen. 

Saint-Gaudens 
Centenary  Celebration 

This  year  marks  the  centenary  of  the 
Saint-Gaudens’  ten-  and  twenty-dol- 
lar  gold  coins.  The  Saint-Gaudens 
Memorial  and  National  Historic  Site 
are  planning  an  exciting  program  to 
celebrate  this  anniversary,  including  a 
retrospective,  symposium,  and  film 
about  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  the 
first  sculptor  to  design  an  American 
coin.  In  tandem  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  the  ANS 
and  the  Saint-Gaudens  Memorial  and 
Historic  Site  will  mount  an  exhibi- 
tion, due  to  open  later  this  year,  fea- 
turing Saint-Gaudens’  gold  coinage 
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News 


and  related  objects.  Exhibit  curator 
David  Tripp,  author  of  Illegal  Tender: 
Gold , Greed , and  the  Mystery  of  the 
1933  Double  Eagle  (2004),  is  writing 
an  accompanying  catalogue. 


Money  Museum 
Gallery  Opened 

On  April  27,  at  a special  reception 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Early  American  Coppers 
Club,  ANS  Honorary  Trustee  Eric  P. 
Newman  celebrated  the  opening  of 
his  new  Money  Museum  gallery  in 
the  Kemper  Art  Museum,  at 
Washington  University  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 


New  Staff  Members 
and  Fond  Farewells 


A.  Meadows 


On  April  9,  Andrew  Meadows 
joined  the  ANS  curatorial  staff  as  the 
second  Margaret 
Thompson  Curator 
of  Greek  Coins, 
with  Peter  van 
Alfen.  Meadows 
was  previously 
Curator  of  Greek 
Coins  at  the 
British  Museum. 
As  of  March  1, 
Sylvia  Karges  (formerly  Tomczyk) 
joined  the  ANS  staff  as  a full-time 
Curatorial  Assistant.  Sylvia  was  a 
2004  Summer  Intern  and  returned 
again  to  the  ANS  in  December  2005 
for  two  months  of  research  for  her 
master’s  thesis  on  German  emer- 
gency money. 

On  April  16,  Jonathan  Torn  joined 
the  ANS  staff  to 
assist  in  the 
Administration, 
Curatorial,  and 
Publication 
departments.  A 
recent  graduate  of 
McGill  University, 
S.  Karges  Montreal,  with  a 


BA  in  history, 

Jonathan  had  pre- 
viously interned  at 
the  ANS  in  2003. 

Juliette  Pelletier 
left  her  position  as 
Membership, 

Development,  and 
Events  Manager  in 
order  to  pursue  her 
work  in  the  art  world  full  time.  It  is 
with  gratitude  for  her  years  of  service 
that  the  current  staff  wishes  her 
success  in  her  new  endeavors. 
Membership  and  events  inquiries 
should  be  directed  to  member- 
ship@numismatics.org,  or  call 
Joanne  Isaac  at  212-571-4470,  ext. 
1306. 


Staff  Activities, 
Lectures,  and  Events 

Dr.  Peter  van  Alfen,  Margaret 
Thompson  Curator  of  Greek  Coins,  is 
organizing  the  session  “Eastern 
Mediterranean  Diasporas:  Cultural 
and  Economic  Implications”  at  the 
upcoming  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Schools  of  Oriental 
Research  to  be  held  November  14-17 
in  San  Diego.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  contact  Dr.  van  Alfen  at 
vanalfen  @ numismatics.org. 

On  February  21,  Dr.  Ute 
Wartenberg  Kagan  spoke  about  her 
research  on  early  electrum  coinage  as 
part  of  the  Seminar  at  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford  University.  A natural 
alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  electrum  was 
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used  to  produce  the  earliest  Western 
coins,  from  the  seventh  century  BC 
on.  By  popular  demand,  she  also 
spoke  on  the  topic  at  the  March  21 
meeting  of  our  “Numismatic 
Conversations”  series.  The  ANS's 
collection  of  early  and  later  electrum 
coinage  was  on  view  for  the  talk. 

The  ANS  had  a booth  at  the  32nd 
Annual  Chicago  International  Coin 
Fair,  held  April  26-29,  2007,  at  the 
Crowne  Plaza  Chicago  O' Hare, 
Rosemont,  Illinois.  It  was  a great  suc- 
cess, thanks  to  the  efforts  of  ANS 
Fellow  Robert  Leonard,  who  kindly 
manned  the  booth.  We  are  also  grate- 
ful to  those  assisting  Robert  at  the 
booth:  Andrew  Michyeta,  ANS 
Fellow  Robert  Wallace,  and  ANS 
Trustee  Dr.  Lawrence  Adams. 

Curator  of  North  American  Coins 
and  Currency  Robert  Wilson  Hoge 


A M E 


presented  a program  entitled  “St. 
Patrick  Token  Coinage  in  the 
American  Numismatic  Society 
Cabinet,”  at  the  convention  of  the 
Early  American  Coppers  Club 
(EAC),  held  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
April  27-29.  This  survey  will  later  be 
appearing  as  an  addendum  to  the 
publication  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Coinage  of  the  Americas  Conference , 
held  at  the  ANS  in  November.  As  part 
of  a special  exhibition  organized  for 
the  EAC  by  Jon  Alan  Boka,  the  ANS 
participated  by  displaying  two  exam- 
ples of  the  United  States  1794  large 
cent  known  as  the  Steigerwalt  variety 
(Sheldon  37),  considered  to  be  the 
rarest  of  the  “collectible”  die  combi- 
nations of  that  year.  First  identified 
by  Charles  Steigerwalt  in  1900,  the 
ANS  possesses  two  important  exam- 
ples of  this  issue,  both  from  the 
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famous  collection  formed  by  George 
Hubbard  Clapp  and  donated  in  1946: 
the  finest  known  specimen  and  the 
initial  discovery  piece. 

Contributions:  January 
1,  2007f  through  April 
30,  2007 
Grand  Total: 
$260,873.21 

General  Fund: 
$179,545.21 

Gala  Dinner  and 
Auction 

$65,000  and  over 

Mr.  Joel  R.  Anderson 
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Dr.  John  Alan  Seeger 
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Mr.  David  B.  Simpson 
Mr.  David  M.  Sundman 
Mr.  & Mrs.  William  Zifchak 

$250  and  over 
Ms.  Beth  Deisher 
Mr.  William  Horton  Jr. 

Mr.  Harmer  Johnson 
Prof.  John  H.  Kroll 
Mr.  Jerome  Lacroix 
Mr.  David  N.  Redden 
Hon.  John  Whitney  Walter 

Up  to  $100 

Mr.  Fred  Davidson 
Dr.  Donald  Erlenkotter 
Mrs.  Margo  Russell 

General  Contributions 

$10,000  and  over 

Mr.  Brent  Pogue 


$500  and  over 

Dr.  Hicham  Sobhi  Bissat 
Prof.  Peter  P.  Gaspar 
Mr.  Charles  Hale 
Mr.  Frederic  G.  Withington 
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Up  to  $100 
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Mr.  Allen  Berk 
Mr.  James  K.  Brandt 
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$100  and  over 
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Up  to  $100 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Blank 
Mr.  Mel  Wacks 
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e-mail:magazine@numismatics.org 


Arch i visrs  News  1Ar  BY  JOSEPH  CICCONE  I K\  W 

The  ANS  and  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1 900 


In  1900,  Paris  hosted  one  of  the 
most  successful  world  exposi- 
tions ever  (Fig.  1 ).  More  than 
fifty  million  people  attended  the 
Exposition  universelle  et  inter- 
nationale  de  Paris,  1900,  as  it  was 
officially  known,  which  ran  from 
April  14  through  November  12.  At  a 


Fig.  1 . Forrestry  [s/c]  Building  and  the 
globe  from  Point  Passay,  Paris 
Exposition,  1 900.  (Library  of 
Congress,  Prints  & Photographs 
Division,  reproduction  number  LC- 
USZ62- 123456) 

cost  of  almost  120  million  francs,  the 
exposition  was  also  one  of  the  most 
expensive. 

The  scope  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1900  (as  the  event  is  more  commonly 
known)  was  immense:  forty-three 
countries  participated,  mounting 
more  than  83,000  exhibits.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  exhibitions,  the  Exposition 
hosted  meetings  by  numerous  groups 
with  common  international  interests. 
These  congresses  discussed  and 
debated  such  diverse  topics  as  pub- 
lishing, copyrights,  photography, 
public  health,  and  international  postal 


regulations.  One  congress  also  dealt 
with  numismatic  issues,  making  it  the 
second  international  numismatic  con- 
gress ever,  the  first  being  one  held  in 
Brussels  in  1891.  The  Exposition  also 
hosted  a “motley  competition  in 
sports”  now  commonly  considered 
the  second  modern  Olympiad. 

Planning  for  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1900  had  begun  almost  seven  years 
earlier  in  1 893,  in  part  due  to  a rumor 
that  the  German  government  was 
planning  to  host  a similar  event  in 
1900.  Discussions  regarding  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  ANS  began  only  in 
February  1899,  when  George  Kunz 
(Fig.  2)  suggested  that  the  ANS  pro- 


Fig.  2.  George  F.  Kunz,  undated. 
(Copyright  Tiffany  & Co.  Archives 
2007) 


vide  an  exhibit.  Kunz,  of  course,  was 
the  wunderkind  of  Tiffany  & Co., 
having  served  as  that  jeweler’s  gem 
expert  since  he  was  twenty-three 
years  old,  and  he  had  been  designated 
an  honorary  special  agent  to  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  General  for  the 
Exposition.  Kunz  had  also  been  a 
member  of  the  ANS  since  1893  and 


had  held  the  post  of  corresponding 
secretary  in  1899. 

The  Society’s  Executive  Committee 
agreed  with  Kunz’s  proposal  and 
appointed  ANS  First  Vice  President 
Henry  Russell  Drowne  (Fig.  3)  to 
lead  an  organizing  committee.  Also 


Fig.  3.  Henry  Russell  Drowne,  undated. 
(ANS  Archives) 


on  the  committee  were  Edward  Groh, 
the  Society’s  curator,  and  Bauman 
Belden,  its  recording  secretary. 
Eventually,  Andrew  Zabriskie,  the 
Society's  president,  and  Herbert 
Valentine,  its  librarian,  also  partici- 
pated. 

Despite  their  initial  decision,  the 
Executive  Committee  took  no  further 
action  until  November  1899,  partially 
because  of  concerns  over  whether  the 
ANS  could  afford  to  finance  such  a 
display.  However,  in  November  the 
Executive  Committee  reemphasized 
the  Society’s  commitment  to  produc- 
ing a display  for  the  exposition.  In 
December,  they  decided  that  the  dis- 
play should  consist  of  American 
colonial  coins,  medals  relating  to 
U.S.  history,  medals  issued  by  the 
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ANS,  decorations  and  insignia  of 
"American  Military  and  Patriotic 
Societies,”  copies  of  the  Society’s 
proceedings,  and  plates  of  the 
Society’s  medals.  Also  at  the  meet- 
ing, the  Executive  Committee 
appointed  Kunz  as  the  ANS’s  official 
representative  to  the  Exposition, 
along  with  J.  Sanford  Saltus  and 
Augustus  St.  Gaudens.  Eventually, 
another  renowned  ANS  member. 
Victor  D.  Brenner,  would  also  serve 
as  an  official  representative.  Kunz 
was  also  appointed  the  Society’s  offi- 
cial delegate  to  the  International 
Numismatic  Congress,  which  was 
scheduled  to  be  held  that  summer  in 
Paris. 

Preparations  for  the  Society's 
exhibit  began  in  earnest  in  January 
1900.  At  that  time,  the  planning  com- 
mittee decided  to  purchase  an  exhibi- 
tion case  in  the  United  States  and 
ship  it  to  France  in  time  for  the 
Exposition’s  April  opening.  By  the 
end  of  the  month.  President  Zabriskie 
obtained  from  a New  York  City  mer- 
chant a “beautiful  glass  case”  mea- 
suring six  feet  high  by  five  feet  long, 
in  which  the  Society  could  house  its 
display.  The  case  cost  $160 — about 
$4,000  in  today’s  dollars.  After  pur- 
chasing the  case,  Zabriskie  advised 
Drowne  of  his  desire  that  the  ANS 
“have  our  exhibition  [in  New  York 
City]  about  March  1st,  and  ship  soon 
after  to  Paris.” 

While  Zabriskie  was  acquiring  the 
case,  Groh  and  Drowne  were  compil- 
ing specimens  for  inclusion  in  the 


display.  Groh  focused  on  gathering 
the  coins  and  medals  from  the 
Society’s  cabinet;  Drowne  began 
soliciting  orders  and  decorations 
from  outside  the  ANS,  as  the  ANS 
had  not  yet  begun  its  own  collection 
of  orders  and  decorations. 

There  was  some  initial  concern 
about  whether  the  Society  had  the 
materials  to  mount  an  adequate  dis- 
play, with  Drowne  opining  to  Belden, 
“We  shall  make  a very  poor  exhibit  of 
American  Coins  unless  we  can  get 
some  one  who  has  a good  collection 
to  help  us  out  with  some  decent  spec- 
imens of  the  earlier  dates.  We  do  not 
need  many  pieces  but  we  should  have 
good  ones.  Who  can  help  us?”  In  the 
end,  “nearly  all  the  coins  and  medals” 
were  from  the  Society’s  own  cabinet, 
according  to  the  planning  commit- 
tee’s final  report.  Coins  from  the 
Society’s  collection  included 
American  colonial  coins,  American 
cents  from  1783  through  1795,  U.S. 
Civil  War  tokens.  Confederate  coins, 
Mormon  coins,  and  gold  coins  of 
California,  Oregon,  and  North 
Carolina.  Medals  included  ANS  sub- 
scription medals,  American  colonial 
medals,  and  medals  of  American 
wars,  including  the  War  of  1812,  the 
Mexican-American  War,  and  the 
Civil  War.  Orders  and  insignia  came 
from  more  than  thirty  organizations, 
including  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  the  Aztec  Club  of  1847, 
the  Huguenot  Society,  and  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

By  the  end  of  February  1900,  the 
ANS  had  assembled 
sufficient  materials 
to  mount  its  display, 
and  on  March  1 , the 
ANS  exhibited  its 
display  to  members 
in  a one-evening- 
only  showing  in 
New  York  City  (Fig 
4).  According  to 
contemporaneous 
records,  a photo- 
graph of  the  display 
was  taken  to  com- 
memorate the  event; 
unfortunately,  its 
current  where- 


<El)c  SUmrrtcan  |j£umi$iinatic  anD  Xrdjacologiral  ^octctp, 

ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE  BUILDING, 
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AFTERNOON,  THREE  TO  SIXJ  EVENING,  EIGHT  TO  ELEVEN. 


Fig.  4.  Invitation  to  the  March  1 , 1 900,  viewing  of  the 
Society's  display  for  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1 900.  (ANS 
Archives) 
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Fig.  5.  Award  medal  received  by  the 
ANS  for  its  exhibit  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1 900.  (ANS 
1996.999.213) 

abouts  are  unknown. 

After  its  New  York  debut,  the  dis- 
play was  disassembled,  packed,  and 
shipped  to  Paris,  where  it  arrived  in 
time  for  the  Exposition’s  April  14 
opening.  It  remained  on  view  to  the 
public  throughout  the  summer 
months.  Expectations  at  the  ANS 
were  high:  would  the  Society  receive 
an  award  for  its  display? 

On  October  1,  1900.  Brenner  cabled 
Zabriskie  with  the  news;  “Collection 
received  silver  medal”  (Fig.  5).  The 
reaction  was  mixed.  Zabriskie  would 
later  write  to  Belden,  “I  am  distinctly 
disappointed  but  ‘half  a loaf  is  better 
than  none’  I suppose.”  In  contrast, 
Drowne  wrote  to  Belden  later  that 
same  month:  “I  feel  that  the  Society 
was  remarkably  fortunate  in  receiv- 
ing the  recognition  of  a silver  medal, 
for  I certainly  thought  we  were  not 
apt  to  get  more  than  a diploma  of 
honorable  mention,  for  of  course  it 
was  hardly  a collection  that  would 
represent  individual  work  of  the 
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designer  or  manufacturer.” 

The  Exposition  officially  closed  on 
November  10.  1900.  By  the  end  of 
1900.  all  of  the  Society's  coins  and 
medals  had  been  returned  to  the 
Society’s  cabinet  and  the  borrowed 
orders  and  decorations  returned  to 
their  owners.  The  display  case  itself 


was  sold  by  Brenner  in  Paris  on 
instructions  from  the  ANS  so  that  the 
Society  could  recoup  some  of  its 
losses. 

The  Paris  Exposition  of  1900 
marked  a major  success  for  the  ANS. 
As  it  had  not  participated  in  either  the 
previous  Paris  Exposition  of  1 889  or 


the  1891  numismatic  congress  in 
Brussels,  this  was  the  Society’s  first 
major  international  exposition.  It  also 
provided  the  impetus  for  Belden  and 
Saltus’s  efforts  over  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  twentieth  century  to 
develop  the  Society’s  collection  of 
orders  and  decorations.  Lld-U 


Frederick  R.  Mayer  (1 928-2007) 

by  Richard  C.  Frajola 


Frederick  R.  Mayer,  noted  philanthropist  and 
world-class  collector  of  art,  coins,  currency, 
and  stamps,  died  in  Denver,  Colorado,  on 
February  14,  of  complications  following  heart 
surgery.  He  was  seventy-nine  years  old. 

Mr.  Mayer  was  a life  member  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association.  A portion 
of  his  collection  of  Colorado  territorial  gold 
coins  was  featured  in  the  museum  show 
“Mountains  of  Money,”  displayed  at  the  ANA 
headquarters  in  Colorado  Springs  from  April 
2003  through  March  2004.  Mr.  Mayer  was 
also  a member  and  generous  contributor  to 
the  American  Numismatic  Society,  and  he 
and  his  wife  have  endowed  the  New  World 
Department  of  the  Denver  Art  Museum. 

In  the  foreword  of  his  recent  book,  The  United  States  Five- 
Cent  Stamp  of  1856 , Mr.  Mayer  described  how  his  interest  in 
pre-Columbian  art  began:  “In  the  middle  sixties,  my  wife  Jan 
and  I were  invited  by  a friend  in  Costa  Rica,  who  was  a part- 
time  stamp  dealer  and  the  American  Consul,  to  spend  several 
weeks  driving  around  Costa  Rica.  We  visited  many  of  the 
towns  I was  familiar  with  from  observing  the  cancels  and  post- 
marks on  covers  I had  acquired.  This  interest  in  Costa  Rica 
manifested  itself  fully  when  we  began  to  build  an  important 
collection  of  Costa  Rican  Pre-Columbian  art  which  has  been 
donated  to  the  Denver  Art  Museum.  It  is  now  considered  to  be 
the  largest  study  collection  of  Costa  Rican  Pre-Columbian  art 
extant  outside  of  Costa  Rica.  The  seed  was  the  stamp  collec- 
tion.” 

Born  in  Ohio  and  raised  in  Texas,  Mr.  Mayer  left  Dallas  to 
attend  Phillips  Exeter  Academy;  he  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1950.  After  college,  Mr.  Mayer  organized  the  Exeter  Drilling 
Company  in  1953,  and  when  it  was  sold  in  1980,  it  held  the 
distinction  of  being  the  largest  privately  owned  drilling  com- 
pany in  the  United  States.  In  1982,  he  founded  Captiva 
Corporation,  an  oil  and  gas  resources  company.  These  busi- 
ness successes  allowed  Mr.  Mayer  to  indulge  his  passions  for 
collecting,  skiing,  hunting,  deep-sea  diving,  and  fine  wines. 

Mr.  Mayer  had  several  active  collections  of  coins  and  paper 
money.  His  love  of  stamps  also  drove  him  to  assemble  the 
finest  collection  of  encased  postage  stamps  ever  formed.  He 
aggressively  sought  out  every  known  denomination  from  every 
advertiser,  upgrading  pieces  whenever  possible.  His  most 
recent  major  acquisitions  were  obtained  from  the  June  2004 


Stacks  sale  of  the  Ford  encased  postage, 
virtually  completing  his  collection.  Mr. 
Mayer’s  stamp  interest  also  extended  to 
first-issue  fractional  notes.  That  collection 
included  sheets  and  various  proofs  and 
specimen  notes.  Other  areas  of  interest  in 
paper  money  included  New  Hampshire 
colonial  notes  and  the  first  1861 
Confederate  issues. 

Mr.  Mayer’s  interest  in  encased  postage 
and  fractional  and  Confederate  currency 
paled  in  comparison  to  his  love  of  all  things 
Colorado.  He  had  noteworthy  collections  of 
Colorado  Territory  postal  history 
(http://www.coloradoterritory.org),  Colorado 
territorial  coins,  and  Colorado  National  Bank 
notes.  The  coins  include  Colorado  pioneer  patterns  and 
Denver  city  assay  office  patterns,  many  obtained  from  the 
1982  Clifford  sale.  The  territorial  gold  collection  is  impressive 
and  includes  multiple  Clark,  Gruber  & Co.  examples  and 
specimens  from  the  extremely  rare  mints  of  John  Parsons  & 
Co.  and  J.  J.  Conway  and  Company.  Pedigrees  include  those 
of  Gainesboro  and  Clifford-Kagin.  In  1995,  Mr.  Mayer  began 
to  aggressively  pursue  Colorado  nationals.  As  with  all  his  col- 
lections, he  emphasized  both  completeness  and  quality.  The 
collection  contains  several  unique  pieces  and  a number  of 
territorial  notes.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  holdings  of  Colorado 
nationals  known. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayer  hosted  a small  gathering  for  a few  close 
collector  and  dealer  friends  in  conjunction  with  the  August 
2006  ANA  show  in  Denver.  A special  exhibit  of  his  various 
Colorado  collections  was  organized,  and  the  display  brought 
a smile  to  Mr.  Mayer’s  face.  However,  the  full  breadth  of  his 
beaming  smile  was  reserved  for  those  same  collectors  when 
they  gathered  in  front  of  one  of  the  exhibit  frames  to  discuss 
the  nuances  of  the  material.  For  those  fortunate  to  have  spent 
time  with  Mr.  Mayer,  the  experience  was  unforgettable.  He 
was  a renaissance  man  with  vast  knowledge  in  many  areas 
and  able  to  articulate  his  ideas  with  ease.  His  passion  for  col- 
lecting was  contagious,  and  whether  an  inexpensive  find  or  a 
priceless  treasure,  he  enjoyed  the  hunt  and  the  discussion 
equally. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  the  family  has  requested  that  donations  be 
sent  to  the  American  Numismatic  Society,  96  Fulton  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10038. 


The  New 
Greek  and  Roman 
Galleries  at  the 
Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art 


By  Peter  van  Alfen 
Photograpy  by  Alan  Roche 


On  April  20,  2007,  the  premier  universal  art  museum  in 
the  United  States,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
(MMA)  in  New  York  City,  unveiled  its  spectacular  new 
Greek  and  Roman  galleries.  After  five  years  of  construc- 
tion, the  Larnont  Wing  has  been  converted  back  into  gal- 
leries— gone  are  the  offices  and  restaurant  that  many  will 
remember  in  that  space  since  the  1950s.  Visitors  now  stroll 
into  a soaring  two-story  atrium,  sunlight  streaming 
through  the  skylight  and  unblocked  windows,  to  view 
some  of  the  choicest  examples  of  monumental  Greco- 
Roman  sculpture  in  the  world.  In  the  center  of  the  new 
Leon  Levy  and  Shelby  White  Court,  a fountain  quietly 
burbles  away,  adding  an  aural  dimension  to  the  aesthetic 
experience.  Around  the  perimeter  of  the  court,  continuing 
galleries  on  two  levels  present  nearly  six  thousand  addi- 
tional Hellenistic,  Etruscan,  southern  Italian,  and  Roman 
objects,  many  of  which  have  not  been  on  view  in  over 
forty  years. 

Included  among  the  objects  on  view  in  the  new  galleries 


are  112  Hellenistic  and  Roman  coins  from  the  ANS  on 
long-term  loan.  These  join  179  ANS  coins  already  on  view 
in  the  MMA’s  Archaic,  Classical,  and  Byzantine  galleries, 
which  were  loaned  in  1996  and  2000  when  the  MMA 
remodeled  and  reopened  these  galleries.  While  the  MMA 
retains  some  coins  in  its  permanent  collection,  the  major- 
ity of  its  numismatic  holdings  were  sold  in  the  early  1970s 
to  help  finance  the  purchase  of  the  famed  Euphronios 
Crater,  a large  painted  vase  for  mixing  wine  and  water,  for 
the  (then)  unheard-of  price  of  one  million  dollars.  (At  the 
epicenter  of  the  recent  antiquities  debate,  the  crater  will  be 
returned  to  Italy  in  2008,  although  until  that  time  it 
remains  on  display  in  the  MMA — yet  another  reason  to 
visit  the  MMA  soon!)  Because  the  MMA  values  the  abil- 
ity of  coins  to  help  tell  the  story  of  antiquity,  the  ANS  staff 
has  been  keen  over  the  years  to  assist  MMA  curators  in 
their  numismatic  needs.  For  the  new  galleries,  Elena 
Stolyarik,  Ute  Wartenberg  Kagan.  Peter  van  Alfen.  and 
Andrew  Meadows  worked  closely  with  MMA  curators 
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Fig.  1 . Overview  of  the  Leon  Levy  and  Shelby  White  Court. 
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Fig.  2.  Curators  Andrew  Meadows  and  Peter  van  Alfen  examining  the  ANS  coins  in  the  Hellenistic  Treasury. 


Fig  3.  The  coin  display  in  the  Roman  galleries. 
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Fig.  4.  Wall  painting  from  the  Cubiculum  Nocturnum  of  the  villa  of  P.  Fannius  Synistor,  at  Boscoreale,  Italy,  c.  50-40  BC. 
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Fig  5.  View  of  a first-  or  second-century  AD  Aphrodite  and  the  fountain,  through  the  legs  of  the  Three  Graces. 
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Fig.  7.  Sarcophagus  depicting  Selene  and  a panther,  first  or  second  century  AD. 
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Fig.  8.  Roman  bronzes  from  the  Study  Collection. 
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Fig.  9.  Classical  monumental  black  glazed  vases  from  the  Study  Collection. 
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Fig.  10.  Classical  vases  and  sculptural  fragment  from  the  Study  Collection. 


Christopher  Lightfoot  and  Sean  Hemmingway  to  select 
the  coins  and  arrange  them  in  the  displays.  Ute 
Wartenberg  Kagan  was  primarily  responsible  for  writing 
the  captions  accompanying  the  Hellenistic  material. 

The  institutional  ties  that  the  ANS  and  the  MMA  have 
formed  over  the  years  are  among  the  strongest  the  ANS 
enjoys  and  among  the  most  mutually  beneficial.  The  ANS 
not  only  receives  reciprocal  loans  of  items  of  great  impor- 
tance (the  MMA  provided  prized  vases  and  other  material 
for  the  ANS’s  2004  Olympics  exhibit),  but  we  also  are 
thrilled  to  have  nearly  three  hundred  treasures  from  our 
collection  featured  prominently  in  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  visited  venues  in  the  world.  Visitors  to  the  new  gal- 
leries will  no  doubt  appreciate  the  three  generous  and 
well-lit  numismatic  display  cases  in  the  “Hellenistic 
Treasury”  and  the  Roman  hall;  additional  ANS  coins  can 


be  found  in  other  displays  throughout  the  galleries. 
Among  the  rarer  ANS  loans  in  the  Hellenistic  Treasury  are 
a tetradrachm  of  Seleucus  I (ANS  1967.152.  675),  a 
tetradrachm  of  Mithradates  III  (ANS  1960.60.4),  and  a 
tetradrachm  of  Alexander  I and  Cleopatra  (ANS 
1959.124.2).  On  the  Roman  side,  visitors  will  be  able  to 
see  a gold  medallion  of  Constantius  I and  Galerius  (ANS 
1944.100.63131),  an  aureus  of  Carausius  (ANS 
1967.153.91),  and  a solidus  of  Fausta  (ANS  1967.153.50). 
in  addition  to  scores  of  other  coins.  For  years  to  come,  the 
new  MMA  Greek  and  Roman  galleries  will  remain  a land- 
mark of  content  and  context,  form  and  function.  We  are 
pleased  that  the  ANS  has  helped  make  this  so.  (For  those 
unable  to  visit  the  exhibit  in  person,  all  of  the  ANS's  coins 
on  display  can  be  viewed  on  our  Web  site,  located  at 
www.numismatics.org.)  1.1 4-In  I 
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Aspects  of 
Early  United  States 
Gold  Coinage 


By  Q.  David  Bowers 


Gold!  Few  words  can  inspire  as  much  excite- 
ment. Diamonds,  silver,  platinum,  festively 
colored  paper  currency — they  all  have  their 
appeal,  but  gold  has  a certain  magic  to  it. 
For  millennia,  the  precious  metal  has  been 
an  object  of  desire  in  many  cultures  all  over  the  globe, 
from  the  Aztecs  and  Incas  to  the  Egyptian  pharaohs  and 
Chinese  emperors.  And  today,  gold  is  in  the  news  as  much 
as  ever.  Just  about  anyone  can  quote  with  approximation 


the  current  price  of  an  ounce  of  gold,  and  one  can  scarce- 
ly scan  an  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  or  the  Financial 
Times  without  seeing  notice  of  one  or  another  gold  mining 
or  refining  stocks.  Mutual  funds  have  been  formed  to  hold 
gold  shares,  and  millions  of  people  across  the  world  have 
tucked  away  gold  in  bullion  form,  often  as  “coins”  struck 
in  our  own  generation,  including  the  South  African 
krugerrand,  the  Canadian  maple  leaf,  and  our  own  “gold 
eagle.” 
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Fig.  1 . The  GOLD  exhibit  at  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  (Denis  Finnin). 
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Fig.  3.  Display  case  from  the  AMNH 
exhibit  featuring  coins  from  the  ANS 
and  gold  from  the  S.S.  Central 
America  (Denis  Finnin). 


Fig.  2.  Display  case  from  the  AMNH  exhibit  featuring 
coins  from  the  ANS  (Denis  Finnin). 


The  GOLD  Exhibit 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  New  York 
City,  recently  held  an  exhibit  titled  GOLD  (Figs.  1-3,  15). 
Several  galleries  were  set  aside  to  showcase  what  may 
well  be  the  finest  exhibit  of  gold  ever  assembled  in  one 
place.  The  tour  began  with  gold  in  its  raw  form  as  nuggets 
or  ore,  continued  on  to  illustrate  wrought  examples  from 
ancient  tombs  and  treasure  caches,  then  to  coins  and 
ingots  (including  a remarkable  display  of  treasure  from 


the  S.S.  Central  America ),  and  finally  to  gold  ingots.  Fort 
Knox  style.  The  ANS  contributed  to  the  exhibit  by  loaning 
examples  of  struck  pieces  from  ancient  times  through  the 
twentieth  century,  including  popular  varieties  and  types. 

The  present  article  has  a narrower  focus:  an  overview  of 
gold  coins  in  the  United  States  from  the  inception  of 
mintage  through  the  1830s,  the  beginning  of  the  era  that 
blossomed  into  a panorama  including  branch  mints,  the 
California  Gold  Rush,  and  more. 
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Before  the  Mint 


By  1792,  gold  coins  were  a familiar  sight  in  American 
commerce,  especially  in  the  larger  cities.  Banks  were  few 
and  tar  between,  but  exchanges  and  counting  houses  acted 


Fig.  4.  Mexico:  Mexico 
City.  AV  8 escudos, 
1729.  (HSA 

1001.1.25712)  35  mm. 


as  depots  tor  coins.  Paper  money  was  vir- 
tually nonexistent,  as  continental  cur- 
rency had  depreciated  in  value  to 
nearly  the  vanishing  point,  and 
any  new  federal  issue  would 
surely  be  have  been  viewed  with 
disfavor. 

Gold  coins  seen  in  the  channels 
of  trade  were  dominated  by 
Spanish-American  issues  denominated 
in  escudos  (Fig.  4),  or  about  $2,  with 
the  eight-escudo  or  doubloon 
being  valued  at  $16.  These  were 
from  mints  in  South  and  Central 
America,  predominantly  Mexico. 
Gold  issues  of  France,  England, 
and  other  European  countries  were 
also  plentiful.  These  were  typically 
traded  at  values  based  upon  their 
actual  gold  content,  which  var- 
ied from  country  to  country  as 
well  as  over  a period  of  time. 
Newspapers  carried  lists  of 
“prices  current,”  giving  values  for  commodities  as  well  as 
silver  and  gold  coins. 

Although  some  gold  coins  were  privately  minted  in  1786 
and  1 787  in  the  United  States,  by  Ephraim  Brasher  in  New 
York  City  (Fig.  5)  and  by  Standish 
Barry  in  Baltimore,  there  was  no 
federal  coinage  until  1795.  After 
that  time  it  took  many  years  until 
there  were  enough  United  States 
gold  coins  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
commerce.  In  the  meantime, 
selected  foreign  silver  and  gold 
coins  remained  legal  tender  until  the 
Act  of  February  21,  1857,  provided 
for  their  discontinuation  in  two 
years  (that  deadline  was  later 
extended  by  six  months). 


The  Establishment  of  the 
Federal  Mint 

The  Mint  Act  of  April  2,  1 792,  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a 
federal  mint,  discussion  of 
which  had  occupied  much  time 
and  interest  during  the  preceding 
decade.  Standards  were  speci- 
fied as  to  coinage  denomina- 
tions, weights,  and  finenesses 
(degrees  of  purity).  The  decimal 


Fig.  5.  United  States: 
New  York,  AR  doubloon 
pattern,  1 787. 
Counterstamped  with  the 
initials  of  Ephraim 
Brasher.  Breen  981.5. 
(ANS  1969.62.1,  ex 
Norweb  coll.)  30  mm. 


system  was  adopted,  the  basic  unit  being  the  dollar.  Gold 
and  silver  coins  were  made  legal  tender  without  limit. 
Copper  coins  were  intended  as  a convenience  and  had  no 
status  as  legal  tender.  Gold  and  silver  coins  were  to  be  val- 
ued at  the  metallic  ratio  of  1 to  15;  that  is,  one  ounce  of 
pure  gold  at  the  Mint  was  to  be  fully  equivalent  to  fifteen 
ounces  of  pure  silver,  and  vice  versa. 

Silver  and  gold  coins  were  to  contain  virtually  full  intrin- 
sic or  meltdown  value  equal  to  their  face  value.  The  ratio 
calculation  proved  to  be  incorrect  in  terms  of  market  con- 
ditions; the  ratio  of  silver  was  fractionally  higher  than  the 
fifteen  set,  and  gold  coins  became  “cheap”  in  terms  of  sil- 
ver, causing  many  gold  coins  to  be  melted  or  exported. 

For  gold  coins  of  the  denominations  of  quarter  eagle 
($2.50),  half  eagle  ($5),  and  eagle  ($10),  the  fineness  was 
set  at  1 1/1 2ths,  representing  eleven  parts  of  pure  gold  to 
one  part  of  alloy.  The  one  part  of  alloy  was  to  consist  of 
no  more  than  half  in  silver,  although  there  was  no  require- 
ment that  there  be  any  silver  at  all.  Silver  was  a natural 
“impurity”  in  gold,  and  native  gold  usually  contained 
some  percentage  of  it. 

Later,  as  technology  improved,  it  became  a simple  mat- 
ter to  extract  most  of  the  silver,  such  extraction  in  itself 
becoming  a profitable  enterprise.  Copper  was  added  to 
lend  strength  to  the  alloy  and  to  reduce  loss  by  abrasion 
and  circulation.  The  alloy,  whether  all  copper  or  up  to  half 
in  silver,  was  not  considered  when  computing  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  coins.  The  1 1 / 1 2ths  pure  gold  was  equal  to  22 
carats  in  the  gold  and  jewelry  trade  (24  carats  being 
absolute  purity),  in  the  decimal  system,  916.66+  pure, 
conveniently  stated  as  917/1000  fine. 

For  the  gold  denominations,  requirements  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

• $2.50  quarter  eagle:  Standard  total  weight  of  coin: 

61Vi  grains  Troy.  Weight  of  pure  gold  in  coin:  61  7/8 

grains  Troy. 

• $5  half  eagle:  Standard  total  weight  of  coin:  135  grains 

Troy.  Weight  of  pure  gold  in  coin:  123%  grains  Troy. 

• $10  eagle:  Standard  total  weight  of  coin:  270  grains 

Troy.  Weight  of  pure  gold  in  coin:  24792  grains  Troy. 

A legal  variation  in  the  total  weight  of  gold  and  silver 
coin  was  allowed  to  the  extent  of  one  part  for  each  144 
parts;  this  variation  could  be  above  or  below  the  weight  of 
pure  gold  in  the  coin.  For  the  $10  gold  coin,  this  amount- 
ed to  a 1 .72  Troy  grains  margin.  These  statutory  specifi- 
cations remained  in  effect  until  the  Act  of  June  28,  1834. 

The  cornerstone  for  the  Philadelphia  Mint  was  laid  on 
July  31,  1792,  this  being  the  second  structure  erected  by 
the  United  States  government  (the  first  was  a lighthouse) 
(Fig.  6).  At  the  time,  this  was  the  seat  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, which  did  not  move  to  the  Federal  City,  later 
known  as  Washington  City,  until  1800.  David  Rittenhouse 
(Fig.  7),  appointed  as  director  of  the  Mint  earlier  in  the 
year,  was  on  hand,  and  some  accounts  suggest  that  George 
Washington  was  there  as  well.  Information  concerning  the 
president  and  the  early  Mint  is  mostly  anecdotal,  such  as 
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Fig.  6.  Illustration  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint  as  it  is  believed  to  have  appeared  in  1792  (painting 
by  Edwin  Lamasure,  1914). 


the  scenario  of  Washington  taking  great  interest  in  the 
facility  and  visiting  it  regularly.  Facts  are  scarce. 
Beginning  in  September,  equipment  was  moved  in,  and. 


1793,  copper  half  cents  and 
cents  were  made,  and  in  1794 
the  production  of  silver  coins 
commenced  on  a limited  basis, 
as  the  largest  press  on  hand 
could  not  satisfactorily  strike 
dollar-size  coins. 

While  copper  coins  were 
struck  for  the  Mint’s  own 
account,  and  profits  from  the 
coinage  helped  pay  expenses, 
a different  arrangement  was  in 
effect  for  silver  and  gold. 
Depositors  of  these  precious 
metals  could  specifically 
request  the  denominations 
they  desired  to  receive.  This 
had  dramatic  effects  on  the 
types  produced.  When  new 
equipment  became  available  in 
the  summer  of  1795,  and  silver 
dollars  could  be  struck  properly, 
depositors’  requests  for  lower  silver  denominations  fell  off 
sharply,  creating  low-mintage  coins  that  would  become 
numismatic  rarities. 


Fig.  7.  David  Rittenhouse,  well  known  as  a scientist  and 
philosopher,  was  named  by  President  Washington  to  be  the 
first  director  of  the  Mint  (engraving  by  James  B.  Longacre, 
1835). 

soon,  pattern  coins  were  struck,  including  the  impressive 
copper  issues  by  Robert  Birch  and  the  elegant  1792  quar- 
ter dollar  by  Joseph  Wright,  with  a Liberty  Head  on  one 
side  and  an  eagle  on  a globe  on  the  other.  Beginning  in 


The  First  Gold  Coinage 

No  gold  coins  were  struck  at  the  Mint  until  the  summer 
of  1795.  The  absence  of  coinage  in  this  metal  was  due  to 
surety  requirements:  the  chief  coiner  and  assayer  were 
required  to  post  personal  bonds  in  the  amount  of  $10,000 
each,  which  was  far  beyond  their  financial  ability.  By 
1795,  the  bonds  had  been  reduced  in  amount 
considerably,  the  chief  coiner  and  assayer 
had  fulfilled  them,  and  gold  coinage 
commenced. 

Around  May  of  the  same  year. 

Director  Rittenhouse  assigned 
engraver  Robert  Scot  to  produce  half- 
eagle dies.  Work  began  apace. 

Rittenhouse  resigned,  leaving  the  Mint 
at  the  end  of  June,  and  was  replaced  by 
Henry  William  DeSaussure,  who 
ordered  that  gold  coin  production 
should  begin.  On  July  31,  744  half 
eagles  were  delivered,  followed  by  sub- 
sequent amounts  through 
September  totaling  8,707  pieces  for 
the  year  (Fig.  8).  Enough  dies  were 
made  in  1795  that  a supply  was  left 


over,  with  at  least  one  being  used  as 


eagle 


gold 


Fig.  8.  United  States: 

Philadelphia  Mint. 
AV  5 dollars,  1 795. 
Breen  641  3.  (ANS 
1980.109.2106, 
bequest  of  A.  J. 
Fecht)  25  mm. 


late  as  1798.  The  $10 
coinage  followed  soon  thereafter 
(Fig.  9).  The  first  such  piece  struck 
at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  was  presented  by  Director 
DeSaussure  to  President  George  Washington.  By  year’s 
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Fig.  9.  United  States:  Philadelphia  Mint.  AV  10  dollars, 

1 795.  Breen  6830.  (ANS  1 980.1 09.21 06,  bequest  of  A.  J. 
Fecht)  32  mm. 

end  5.583  eagles  had  been  struck.  In  1796.  the  first  $2.50 
gold  coins  or  quarter  eagles  were  made.  This  completed 
the  sequence  of  denominations.  It  was  not  until  1849  that 
the  list  was  expanded  by  adding  the  $1  and  $20  values. 

From  that  point,  the  production  of  gold  denominations 
followed  the  requests  of  depositors.  Generally,  larger 
denominations  were  preferred,  as  they  were  easier  to 
count.  As  a result,  quarter-eagle  mintages  tended  to  be 
low. 

Gold  Coins  in  Commerce 

By  1 804,  it  was  realized  that  while  some  $10  coins  were 
being  used  domestically,  they  had  an  even  more  important 
use  in  the  export  trade,  especially  to  Europe.  This  was  an 
era  in  which  paper  money  was  distrusted  and  gold  was  the 
standard  for  most  foreign  transactions  (in  the  China  and 
East  Indies  trade,  silver  coins  were  used  almost  exclusive- 
ly). Continued  coinage  of  eagles  would  simply  be  a serv- 
ice to  exporters  and  do  little  for  inland  commerce,  the 
Treasury  Department  reasoned.  On  the  other  hand,  per- 
haps the  $5  would  be  less  useful  in  foreign  trade  and 
would  be  retained  in  the  states,  helping  to  achieve  a sig- 
nificant quantity  of  United  States  coins  in  everyday  trade, 
gradually  reducing  reliance  on  foreign  issues. 
Accordingly,  no  $ 1 0 coins  were  made  after  1 804  (Fig.  1 0). 


Fig.  10.  United  States:  Philadelphia  Mint.  AV  10  dollars, 
1804.  Breen  6847.  (ANS  1908.93.238,  gift  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History:  The  John  Pierpont 
Morgan,  Sr.,  Collection)  32  mm. 

In  the  meantime,  Spanish-American  gold  coins  remained 
dominant  in  circulation,  as  the  total  mintages  of  federal 
coins  had  been  very  small  in  comparison.  Prices  were 
reckoned  in  dollars,  with  merchants  and  banks  using 


charts  to  determine  the  equivalent  values  of  gold  coins 
offered.  As  eagles  were  no  longer  being  made,  depositors 
of  gold  bullion  ordered  half  eagles.  In  ensuing  years,  these 
were  struck  in  record  numbers.  Most  were  used  in  the 
export  trade,  with  the  result  that  they  were  scarce  in 
domestic  circulation. 

By  this  time,  banks  in  New  York  City,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  several  other  cities  had  commenced  issuing 
paper  money.  Such  production  was  largely  unregulated,  as 
the  federal  government  had  no  control  and  the  states  had 
yet  to  establish  banking  commissions  (which  took  place  in 
a significant  way  beginning  in  the  late  1830s).  Such  cur- 
rency usually  traded  at  face  value,  provided  that  the  issu- 
ing bank  was  of  good  reputation.  To  determine  this,  news- 
paper listings  were  consulted  by  merchants,  banks,  and 
tradesmen,  as  were  publications  that  came  to  be  known  as 
banknote  reporters  and  counterfeit  detectors. 

In  1810,  for  example,  such  consultation  would  reveal 
that  notes  of  the  Bank  of  New  York,  the  Bank  of 
Maryland,  and  the  Providence  Bank,  to  mention  just  three 
“good"  institutions,  were  worth  par,  but  that  bills  from  the 
Farmers  Exchange  Bank  of  Gloucester,  Rhode  Island,  and 
of  the  Hillsborough  Bank  of  Amherst,  New  Hampshire 
were  worthless.  Notes  of  sound  banks  often  traded  a small 
discount  in  areas  distant  from  the  issuing  bank.  Thus  a bill 
from  New  York  or  Boston  would  be  received  at  slightly 
less  than  face  value  in,  say.  Charleston.  Bills  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  (established  in  1791)  traded  at  par 
almost  everywhere,  but  counterfeits  were  a menace. 

Gold  coins  maintained  their  value  and  were  desired,  but 
were  not  always  available,  as  most  had  been  shipped  over- 
seas. From  time  to  time  they  either  disappeared  from  the 
marketplace  entirely  or  were  available 
at  a premium.  The  War  of  1812,  which 
ended  with  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans 
in  January  1815  (unaware  that  peace 
had  been  declared  at  a European  con- 
vention the  previous  December), 
induced  monetary  chaos,  and  in  many 
locations  only  paper  bills  were  available 
at  par.  Gold  and  silver  coins  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  Niles’  Weekly 
Register,  The  National  Intelligencer, 
and  other  contemporary  newspapers 
with  circulation  throughout  the  states 
often  reported  that  monetary  con- 
ditions in  Baltimore,  for  example,  Fig.  1 1 United  States: 
were  quite  different  from  those  in  Phi'addphia  Mint  AV 
New  York  City,  and  neither  resem-  courtesy  of  the  Harry 
bled  the  situation  in  Boston.  w.  Bass  Jr. 

It  was  anticipated  that  after  the  Foundation)  25  mm. 
war  ended,  coins  and  paper  money 

would  be  plentiful  in  circulation,  readily  exchangeable 
with  each  other  at  face  value.  This  did  not  happen,  and 
while  silver  coins  became  available  once  again  by  1817. 
gold  coins  remained  scarce.  In  1815.  only  635  half  eagles 
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were  minted  (Fig.  1 1 ),  and  no  gold  coins  at  all  were  struck 
in  1816  or  1817. 

Coinage  of  gold  resumed  in  1818  as  deposits  were 
received,  and  it  continued  steadily  afterward.  Nearly  all 
newly  minted  half  eagles  were  exported,  as  international 
trade  had  resumed  with  vigor.  Overseas  merchants  desired 
hard  money  in  the  form  of  gold  or  silver  and  did  not  want 
paper  currency  issued  by  various  banks. 

The  Scarcity  of  Gold  Coins  in  the  1820s 

Beginning  in  1821,  the  value  of  gold  bullion  on  the  inter- 
national market  exceeded  the  face  value  of  United  States 
gold  coins.  A depositor  of  gold  at  the  Mint  who  requested 
half  eagles  in  exchange  would  have  to  give  slightly  more 
than  $5  in  gold  metal  for  each  one.  This  was  not  a prob- 
lem, and,  as  illogical  as  it  may  seem  at  first  glance,  the 
system  worked  well.  Half  eagles  were  made  in  record 
numbers  in  the  1820s  but  were  used  nearly  entirely  for 
export.  At  their  destination  in  London,  Paris,  Hamburg,  or 
other  city,  they  would  be  valued  based  on  their  gold  con- 
tent, with  the  face  value  being  irrelevant. 

It  was  the  practice  of  foreign  countries  to  melt  United 
States  coins  as  they  were  received  and  convert  them  to 
their  own  coinage.  Accordingly,  half  eagles  reaching 
London  would  be  melted  down  and  made  into  British  sov- 
ereigns. This  arrangement  was  logical,  as  in  that  way  the 
Bank  of  England  as  well  as  other  entities  owning  such 
sovereigns  would  know  exactly  what  they  were  worth  at  a 
given  time.  The  alternative  would  have  been  to  have  had  a 
wide  variety  of  American  and  other  coins  on  hand,  all  of 
different  values — a confusing  situation. 

Very  few  United  States  half  eagles  minted  in  the  1820s 
escaped  the  melting  pot,  despite  generous  mintages. 
Today,  these  are  among  the  rarest  of  the  rare  in  numismat- 
ics. While  half  eagles  were  the  main  denomination  for 
coinage  and  export,  quarter  eagles  were  also  made,  but  in 
very  limited  numbers — just  a few  thousand  each  year. 
These  were  not  made  for  export  but  were  distributed 
domestically,  at  a premium  to  exchange  brokers  and  also 
in  the  pay  envelopes  of  certain  government  officials. 
Senator  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  nicknamed  “Old  Bullion,” 
demanded  his  stipend  in  gold  coins. 

In  the  meantime,  coinage  of  the  largest  federal  silver 
coins  currently  being  made,  the  half  dollars  of  the  design 
we  know  today  as  the  Capped  Bust  type,  reached  record 
numbers.  These  coins  saw  duty  both  in  circulation  and  as 
bank  reserves.  Although  there  were  exceptions,  at  most 
times  and  in  most  areas  they  were  readily  exchangeable  at 
par  with  the  notes  from  sound  banks.  Half  eagles  could  be 
obtained,  but  only  by  paying  a premium  for  them  at  a bro- 
ker or  exchange  office. 

On  July  4,  1 829,  the  cornerstone  for  a new  Mint  building 
was  laid.  Those  in  attendance  were  able  to  acquire  sou- 
venir silver  half  dimes,  which  Mint  personnel  had  been 
striking  since  the  wee  hours  of  that  morning — the  first 
pieces  of  this  denomination  made  since  1805. 


Gold  Discoveries 

On  the  same  day,  Niles’  Weekly  Register  included  this 
account: 

Plenty  of  Gold!  Since  our  last  notice  of  the  mines  in 
North  Carolina,  we  met  with  the  following  in  the 
Raleigh  Register:  “We  are  informed  that  a gold  mine 
has  been  recently  discovered  in  Davidson  County 
containing  a vein  of  the  precious  metal,  eighty  feet  in 
width.  This  is  the  largest  vein  ever  heard  of  either  in 
this  or  any  other  country.  They  generally  vary  in  width 
from  two  to  five  feet.” 

More  gold.  The  Yorkville  Pioneer  (South  Carolina)  of 
June  6 says: 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  we  state,  that  a company  of 
gentlemen  of  this  district  have  commenced  the  gold 
mining  business  with  every  prospect  of  success.  A 
few  days  since  we  were  shown  a piece  of  gold,  (about 
six  grains,)  collected  from  about  two  quarts  of  pul- 
verized rock,  which  was  found  in  their  mines  in  this 
district.  We  do  not  deem  it  improper  to  remark,  that  a 
gentleman  of  this  place  has  discovered  a gold  mine  on 
his  plantation,  situated  about  a mile  from  this  village, 
which,  from  every  appearance,  promises  to  be  very 
productive. 

From  various  indications  throughout  our  district,  as 
well  as  the  spirit  which  animates  our  citizens  on  the 
subject,  we  should  not  be  surprised,  if,  in  a few  years, 
York  would  become  as  celebrated  for  gold  mining  as 
Mecklenburgh  County,  North  Carolina.  There  are 
still,  however,  wanting  men  possessing  not  only  the 
same  capital  but  the  same  enterprise  of  those  gentle- 
men first  alluded  to,  in  order  that  the  business  may  be 
successfully  pursued. 

Until  this  time,  there  had  been  very  little  gold  produced 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  Most  deposits 
at  the  Mint  consisted  of  bullion  obtained 
elsewhere  and  foreign  coins.  The  dis- 
coveries of  native  ore  in  North 
Carolina  and  finds  in  Georgia  would 
change  that  dramatically. 


In 


Changes  of  the  1830s 

1830,  Templeton  Reid,  a gunsmith 


and  mechanic  in  Milledgeville. 


Georgia,  commenced  the  minting  of 
gold  coins  for  his  own  account, 
receiving  metal  from  miners.  He  soon 
relocated  to  Gainesville  in  the  same 
state,  to  be  closer  to  the  source.  That 
summer  he  struck  $2.50,  $5, 
and  $10  coins  (Fig.  12), 
and,  in  the  absence  of  refin- 
ing and  assaying  equip- 
ment, he  reckoned  their 

value  by  weight.  A local  individual  styling  himself  as  “No 
Assayer”  reported  that  such  pieces  when  tested  fell  short 


Fig.  1 2:  United  States: 
Georgia.  AV  10  dollars,  pri- 
vately minted  by  Templeton 
Reid,  1 830.  28  mm. 
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ot  face  value  by  about  seven  cents — seemingly  not  a large 
amount,  but  it  indicated  that  Reid’s  pieces  were  not  fully 
worth  the  value  stamped  on  them.  They  soon  fell  out  of 
tavor,  and  Reid  left  the  business. 

In  Rutherfordton,  North  Carolina,  German  immigrant 
C hristopher  Bechtler  and  his  family  set  up  an  assay,  refin- 
ing, and  coining  business  in  their  home,  and  commenced 
to  strike  coins  in  $1,  $2.50,  and  $5  denominations  (Figs. 
13-14).  These  were  of  full  weight  and  circulated  readily. 
Bechtler's  profit  was  made  by  charging  a fee  to  depositors. 

Under  the  direction  of  his  son  August,  the 
minting  business  continued  until  1852. 

The  early  1830s  saw  great  prosperity  in 
America,  fueled  by  the  building  of  railroads, 
speculation  in  western  lands  (today’s  Midwest), 
and  a robust  manufacturing  climate.  Demand 
for  exports  rose,  and  the  production  of  half 
eagles  averaged  over  100,000  pieces  per  year, 
with  gold  from  Georgia  and  North  Carolina 
making  up  much  of  the  bullion.  As  it 
still  cost  more  than  face  value  to  make 
them,  they  were  not  seen  in  domestic 
circulation. 

In  January  1833,  the  second 
Philadelphia  Mint  opened  for  busi- 
ness, in  premises  that  were 
much  larger  and  with 
improved  equipment. 

This  decade  would  see 
vast  improvements  in  die 
preparation  and  minting 
techniques  and  the  introduction  of  steam 
power. 

The  Coinage  Act  of  June  28,  1834,  reduced 
the  weight  of  gold  coins,  thus  enabling 
them  to  circulate  once  again. 

Implementation  of  the  act  was  on 
August  1,  1834.  Interestingly, 

Christopher  Bechtler  modified  his 
design  of  the  $5  gold  coin  to  reflect  the 
legislation  and  also  modified  the 
weights  of  the  denominations. 

As  a reflection  on  the  earlier  United 
States  gold  coinage  from  1795  onward, 
it  was  estimated  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  by  June  1834  there  was 
less  than  $1  million  worth  of  federal 
gold  coins  still  in  America.  (By  way  of  comparison,  this  is 
less  than  the  face  value  of  $5  gold  coins  struck  in  1820 
alone.)  All  of  the  others  had  been  exported  or  melted. 


Fig.  1 3.  United 
States:  North 
Carolina.  AV  1 
dollar,  privately 
minted  by  the 
Bechter  family  in 
Rutherfordton, 
using  metal  from 
the  region,  1 840. 
Breen  7761.  (ANS 
1934.146.51, 
purchase)  1 6 mm. 


Fig.  1 4.  United 
States:  North 
Carolina.  AV  1 
dollar,  privately 
minted  by  the 
Bechter  family  in 
Rutherfordton, 
using  metal  from 
the  region,  1 842. 

Breen  7764. 
(ANS  1864.40.1, 
gift  of  F.  H. 
Norton)  1 6 mm. 


Conclusion 

To  later  generations,  the  few  surviving  gold  coins  of  the 
1795-1834  era  became  numismatic  treasures.  Today,  all 
are  appreciated  for  their  history  and  rarity.  The  new  book 
by  Harry  W.  Bass  Jr.  (posthumously)  and  John 


Dannreuther,  Early  U.S.  Gold  Coin  Varieties,  1795-1834 , 
is  the  definitive  study  of  the  series. 

The  Act  of  June  28,  1834,  achieved  its  purpose,  and  by 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  large  quantities  of  reduced-weight 
quarter  eagles  and  half  eagles  were  in  circulation,  mostly 
in  banks  and  not  in  general  commerce.  These  were  of  a 
new  design  called  the  Classic  Head  by  numismatists.  In 
1838,  the  first  three  branch  mints  opened,  at  New  Orleans, 
Dahlonega  (Georgia),  and  Charlotte  (North  Carolina). 
From  late  1834  until  the  Civil  War  in  1861,  gold  and  sil- 
ver coins  circulated  at  par  in  commerce,  along  with  paper 


Fig.  1 5.  Display  case  from  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  exhibit  featuring  coins  from  the  American 
Numismatic  Society  (Dennis  Finnin). 


money  issued  by  over  one  thousand  banks.  By  that  year, 
foreign  gold  and  silver  coins  were  no  longer  legal  tender. 
The  American  monetary  system  had  reached  the  objective 
envisioned  by  the  drafters  of  the  Mint  Act  of  April  2, 
1792.  It  was  a long  time  coming. 

Epilogue:  This  stability  ended  in  early  1862,  when  the 
uncertainty  of  the  outcome  of  the  war  prompted  extensive 
hoarding,  which  caused  gold  and  silver  coins  to  disappear 
entirely  from  circulation.  QMS] 

To  advertise  in  the  Winter  2007  issue  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Society  Magazine, 
please  contact  Joanne  Isaac 
at  (212)  571-4470  ext.  1306,  or  by  e-mail  at 
isaac@numismatics.org 
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The  ANS  continues  to  build 
collections  through  pur- 
chases and  gifts.  From 
Auction  131  (Nov.  27, 
2006)  of  Numismatik  Lanz, 
of  Munich,  our  Greek  depart- 
ment acquired  a group  of 
thirty-one  significant  Carian 
coins.  Among  these  are  a 
very  rare  fifth-century  BC 
silver  obol  of 
Halicarnassus  (Fig. 
1),  two  rare  fourth- 
century  BC  bronzes 
of  Ceramus  (Fig.  2), 
and  an 
excep- 
tionally 
rare  dou- 
ble siglos  of  an  unknown 
satrap  (Fig.  3).  The  mint 
city  of  Orthosia  is  repre- 
sented by  a very  rare 
bronze  coin  with 
the  image  of 
Poseidon,  from  the 
second  to  first  cen- 
tury BC  (Fig.  4). 

Dating  to  the  first 
century  BC  are  a 
rare  issue  of 


Fig.  1 . Caria. 
Halicarnassus. 
AR  obol  (0.67 
g),  fifth  centu- 
ry BC.  (ANS 
2007.15.10, 
purchase)  7.9 
mm. 


Fig.  2.  Caria. 
Ceramus.  AE 
coin,  fourth 
century  BC. 
(ANS 
2007.15.16, 
purchase) 
1 1 .2  mm. 


Fig.  3.  Satrap  of  Caria.  AR  double  sig- 
los (14.77  g).  (ANS  2007.1  5.1 , pur- 
chase) 22.5  mm. 


Euromos  bearing  an  image  of  a statue 
of  Zeus  Labraundos  (Fig.  5)  and  a 
Bargylian  hemidrachm  with  a beauti- 
ful image  of  Artemis  Kindyas  (Fig. 
6).  The  ANS  collection  of  Roman 


Fig.  4.  Caria. 
Orthosia.  AE 
coin,  second 
to  first  century 
BC.  (ANS 
2007.15.25, 
purchase)  1 1 
mm. 


provincial  coins  gained  a 
rare  issue  of  Hadrian  (Fig. 
7)  from  Mylasa;  several 
very  rare  bronzes  of 
Domitia  (Fig.  8),  all  from 
the  mint  of  Tabae;  and  an 
attractive  example  of  an 
issue  of  Julia  Domna, 
from  Trapezopolis 
(Fig.  9). 


Another  interesting 
accession  to  the 
Roman  department 
came  from  ANS 
member  and  good 
is  an 

unusual  billon  didrachm  of 
Elagabalus  (AD  218-222)  from  a 
Syrian  mint,  a rare  and  intriguing 


friend  David  L.  Vagi.  This 


Fig.  5.  Caria.  Euromos.  AE  coin.  First 
century  BC.  (ANS  2007. 15.9,  pur- 
chase) 22  mm. 


Fig.  6.  Caria.  Bargylia.  AR 
hemidrachm  (2.1  1 g).  First  century  BC. 
(ANS  2007.15.4,  purchase)  15.9  mm. 


Fig.  7.  Hadrian  (AD  1 17-138).  AE 
coin.  Caria.  Mylasa.  (ANS 
2007.15.21,  purchase)  18  mm. 


Fig.  8.  Domitia  (AD  81-96).  AE  coin. 
Caria.  Tabae.  (ANS  2007. 15.21,  pur- 
chase) 1 8.2  mm. 


Fig.  9.  Julia  Domna  (AD  173-217). 
AE  coin.  Caria.  Trapezopolis.  (ANS 
2007.15.21,  purchase)  28.2  mm. 


Fig.  10.  Elagabalus  (AD  218-222). 
Billon  didrachm.  Syria.  (ANS 
2007.16.1 , gift  of  David  Vagi)  21 .2 
mm. 


Fig.  1 1.  Kushan  Empire.  "Kapinada," 
gold  stater,  c.  AD  330-360.  (ANS 
2007.17.1,  purchase)  20  mm. 

issue  heretofore  lacking  in  the  cabi- 
net (Fig.  10). 

Through  purchase,  the  Society  was 
able  to  acquire  a gold  stater  of 
Kipunadha  (AD  355-360),  a notable 
addition  to  our  magnificent  collection 
of  Kushan  coins  (Fig.  11).  Another 
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Fig.  12.  India.  Mughal  dynasty. 
Aurangzeb  (1658-1707).  Akbarabad, 
AH  1 102,  regnal  year  34.  Silver 
rupee.  (ANS  2007.25. 1 , gift  of  Alan 
S.  DeShazo)  37  mm. 


Fig.  14.  Korea.  Silver  half-won  coin, 
year  9 (1905).  Proof  (almost  uncircu- 
lated). (ANS  2007.22.6,  gift  of 
Sydney  Rothstein)  30.6  mm. 


Fig.  13.  Japan.  Silver  1 -yen  coin,  Meiji 
7 (1874).  Brilliant  proof.  (ANS 
2007.22.1 , gift  of  Sydney  Rothstein) 
38.5  mm. 


Japanese  (Fig.  13)  and  Korean  (Fig. 
14)  coins  of  the  late  nineteenth  centu- 
ry, rescued  more  than  sixty  years  ago, 
have  now  become  a very  valuable 
part  of  the  East  Asian  section  of  the 
ANS  cabinet. 

From  long-time  friend  and  benefac- 
tor Mr.  George  S.  Cuhaj,  our  United 
States  department  received  a gener- 
ous and  welcome  gift  of  112  exam- 
ples of  American  transit  tokens  not 
represented  in  the  ANS  collection 
(Fig.  15).  Mr.  Cuhaj  has  for  years 


significant  acquisition  in  the  South 
Asian  department  is  an  extremely 
fine-quality  silver  rupee  of  the 
Mughal  emperor  Aurangzeb  Alamgir 
(1658-1707)  struck  at  the  mint  of 
Akbarabad  in  AH  1 102,  year  34  (Fig. 
12).  This  gift  is  one  of  among  numer- 
ous generous  donations  from  Mr. 
Alan  S.  DeShazo. 

A fine  group  of  historically  impor- 
tant coins  were  received  from  Mr. 
Sydney  Rothstein,  who  at  the  end  of 
the  World  War  II  served  in  the  U.S. 
forces  occupying  Japan.  At  that  time, 
Army  officials  were  preparing  to  melt 
down  the  Osaka  Mint’s  collection, 
and  Mr.  Rothstein  obtained  permis- 
sion to  save  some  coins  from  this 
group  by  purchasing  them  for  their 
bullion  exchange  value  (except  gold). 
As  a result,  seven  rare  examples  of 


Fig.  15.  United  States.  The  American 
Vecturist  Association.  Transit  token, 
2005.  (ANS  2007.18.74,  gift  of 
George  S.  Cuhaj)  38.5  mm. 


Fig.  16.  Guatemala.  2-reales  master 
die  (hub)  pair,  1890s  (ANS  2007.14. 
23,  gift  or  Dana  Linett)  25  mm. 


been  working  diligently  to  build  this 
vecturist  aspect  of  the  collection. 

The  Society’s  collection  of 
Americana  received  a new  presiden- 
tial dollar  coin  from  Dr.  Peter 
Donovan.  With  its  large  image  of 
President  Washington  on  the  obverse 
and  a reverse  design  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  this  is  of  course  the  first  issue 
of  the  U.S.  Mint’s  National 
Presidential  program.  Unlike  some 
unusual  and  desirable  examples  that 
have  been  noted,  the  incused  edge 
inscriptions  E PLURIBUS  UNUM, 
IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  and  the  date 
and  mintmark  are  discernible  on  this 
piece.  (During  2007,  the  U.S.  Mint 
will  issue  the  next  three  circulating 
one-dollar  coins — those  with  the 
images  of  the  presidents  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  James 
Madison.) 

An  impressive  donation  came  from 
long-time  ANS  member  and  summer 
seminar  alumnus  Mr.  Dana  Linett. 
His  gift  of  243  pairs  of  Guatemalan 
dies  of  national  coinage,  pesos  and 
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Fig.  17.  Guatemala.  Commemorative 
medal.  Die  pair,  June  30,  1894.  (ANS 
2007. 14.  181,  gift  of  Dana  Linett)  29 
mm. 

reales  (Fig.  16),  as  well  as  medals 
(Fig.  17) — all  dating  from  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century — are  an  impressive 
addition  to  the  ANS  collection  and  a 
valuable  resource  for  those  research- 
ing Latin  American  history. 

Dr.  David  Menchell  continued  to 
enrich  the  ANS  collection  of  U.S. 
Mint  congressional  medals.  His  latest 
gift  consisted  of  issues  honoring 
President  Gerald  R.  and  Betty  Ford 
(Act  of  Congress,  1998),  President 
Ronald  W.  and  Nancy  Reagan  (Act  of 
Congress  2000),  and  several  famous 
religious  leaders  and  educators:  His 
Holiness  Pope  John  Paul  II  (Act  of 
Congress,  2000);  the  founder  of 
Missionaries  of  Charity,  Mother 
Teresa  of  Calcutta  (Fig.  18)  (Act  of 
Congress,  1997);  the  Rev.  Billy  & 
Ruth  Graham  (Act  of  Congress, 
1996);  Father  Theodore  Hesburgh 
(Act  of  Congress,  1999);  and 
Archbishop  of  New  York  John 


SERVICE  TO  THE 
POORES  ' OF  THE  POOR 


<%•  . 


Fig.  18.  United  States.  Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta  (1910-1997).  Commemorative 
medal.  U.S.  Mint.  Act  of  Congress,  1997.  (ANS  2007.20.9,  gift  of  David  L. 
Menchell)  76  mm. 


Fig.  19.  United  States.  Jackie  Robinson 
(1919-1972).  Commemorative  medal. 
U.S.  Mint.  Act  of  Congress,  2003. 

(ANS  2007.26.16,  girt  of  David  L. 
Menchell)  75.5  mm. 

Cardinal  O’Connor  (Act  of  Congress, 
2000).  Another  interesting  group  of 
medals  represents  activists  of  the 
civil  rights  movement:  the  “Little 
Rock  Nine”  (Act  of  Congress,  1998); 
Rosa  Parks  (Act  of  Congress,  1999); 


Fig.  20.  United  States.  General  H. 

Hugh  Shelton.  Commemorative  medal. 
U.S.  Mint.  Act  of  Congress,  2002. 

(ANS  2007.26.14,  gift  of  David  L. 
Menchell)  76  mm. 

Jackie  Robinson  (Act  of  Congress, 
2003)  (Fig.  19);  the  hero  of  the 
Olympic  Games  of  1936.  Jesse 
Owens  (Act  of  Congress  1988);  and 
the  South  African  civil  rights  leader 
President  Nelson  Mandela  (Act  of 
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Fig.  21 . France.  "Mimi  Pinson."  AE  galvano  from 
the  original  model,  by  Annie  Mouroux 
(1887-1978).  (ANS  2007.24.1,  purchase)  72  mm. 


Fig.  22.  France.  "To  save  Humanity/Dedicated  to  the  American 
Soldiers,"  AE  galvano  from  the  original  model,  by  Annie 
Mouroux  (1887-1978).  (ANS  2007.24.2,  purchase)  136  mm. 
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Fig.  23.  France.  "The  Hour  has  come/America  Enters  the  war/ April,  6, 
1917/Justice  Liberty."  AE  galvano  from  the  original  model,  by  Annie 
Mouroux  (1887-1978).  (ANS  2007.24.3,  purchase)  133  mm. 


Congress,  1998).  Dr.  Menchell  also 
donated  mint  medals  dedicated  to 
distinguished  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
commanders:  the  “Father  of  the 
Nuclear  Navy,”  Admiral  Hyman  G. 
Rickover  (Act  of  Congress,  1982); 
veteran  of  World  War  II  and  Korean 
War  general  Matthew  B.  Ridgway 
(Act  of  Congress,  1999);  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  United  States 
Central  Command  and  of  the  allied 
forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf  during 
operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert 
Storm,  General  H.  Norman 
Schwarzkopf  (Act  of  Congress, 
1991);  and  General  H.  Hugh  Shelton 
(Fig.  20),  former  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  counsel  to 
the  president  (Act  of  Congress, 
2002). 


Among  interesting  purchases  for 
the  medals  department  is  a group 
(Figs.  21-23)  of  three  well-preserved 
galvanos  from  the  original,  beautiful 
models  of  medals  designed  by  the 
prominent  female  artist  Anie 
Mouroux  (1887-1978),  the  first 
woman  to  win  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome  for  Sculpture,  in  1919. 

The  collection  of  modern  European 
currency  has  been  expanded  by  a new 
sample  of  the  German  2-euro  piece, 
minted  in  2006.  This  coin,  donated 
by  Mr.  Wolfgang  Fischer-Bossert, 
bears  a beautiful  image  of  the 
“Holstein  Gate”  of  the  town  of 
Liibeck  in  the  German  state  of 
Schleswig-Holstein.  The  modern 
holdings  have  also  been  expanded  by 
two  sets  of  recent  Russian  coins,  gen- 


erously donated  by  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Schaaf.  One  group  in  this  donation  is 
a set  of  commemorative  coins  of  the 
Central  Bank  of  the  Russian 
Federation,  dedicated  to  the  two-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  principal  governmental 
agencies  of  Russia  (Fig.  24).  On 
September  8,  1802,  Tsar  Alexander  1 
issued  a manifesto  according  to 
which  new  state  organs — min- 
istries— were  created  to  replace  the 
collegiums  of  Peter  the  Great.  Thus, 
in  2002  the  Russian  Federation's 
ministries  of  defense,  foreign  affairs, 
justice,  internal  affairs,  finance,  eco- 
nomic development  and  trade,  and 
education — all  successors  of 
Alexander  I’s  ministries — were  able 
to  celebrate  their  two  hundredth 
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Fig.  24.  Russian  Federation.  "To  the  200th  anniversary  of  establishment  of  ministries 
in  Russia  1 802-2002."  Set  of  commemorative  coins  of  the  Central  Bank  of  the 
Russian  Federation,  2002.  Seven  coins  (10  rubles)  and  one  jeton.  (ANS 
2007.27. 1-8,  gift  of  Robert  W.  Schaaf). 


C Itafbp  na/U3»iHMx , non  cut 


njfamtjUjibHow  fatHKii  ^btruiJcKoi 
VK200yiamtc'  dpawtiaHusi  f^xcuu  7uiniu:mepcm& 
18022002 


Fig.  25.  Russian  Federation.  Ancient  towns  of  Russia.  Set  of  commemorative  coins  of 
the  Central  Bank  of  the  Russian  Federation,  2005.  Four  coins  (10  rubles)  and  one 
jeton.  (ANS  2007.27.9-1  3,  gift  of  Robert  W.  Schaaf) 


ANCI6NT  TOWNS  oP  RUSSIA 
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anniversary.  The  Central  Bank  of 
Russia  issued  into  circulation  a series 
of  commemorative  10  rubles 
(brass/copper-nickel  alloy)  bearing 
images  of  the  modern  emblems  and 
symbols  of  the  Russian  ministries  in 
honor  of  the  event. 


Another  fine  group  in  Mr.  Schaaf’s 
donation  is  a set  of  10-ruble  bimetal- 
lic pieces  issued  in  2005  by  the  St. 
Petersburg  Mint  of  the  Russian 
Federation  (Fig.  25).  Among  these 
are  examples  with  beautiful  images 
of  ancient  towns  of  Russia:  Kazan 


(founded  in  the  first  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  now  capital  of  the 
Tatarstan  Republic),  Mcensk  (first 
mentioned  in  Russian  histories  in 
1 147),  Kaliningrad  (founded  in  1255; 
known  as  Konigsberg  until  July  4, 
1946),  and  Borovsk  (founded  in  the 
thirteenth  century). 


Fiq.  26. 
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Exhibitions 

The  ANS  continues  to  be  a principal 
lender  of  numismatic  objects  to  vari- 
ous museum  venues.  As  always,  we 
provide  support  and  help 
in  the  preparation  of 
loan  material  for 
installation  and 

labeling.  We  partic- 
ipated significantly 
in  the  April  16  open- 
ing of  the  newly  remod- 
eled Hellenistic, 

Etruscan,  and  M 

Roman  galleries  in 
the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  a ^8 
truly  spectacular 

event.  Over  5,300 
objects — in  the 

more  than  thirty- 
thousand-square- 
foot  complex 
permanent  gal- 

leries— were  rein- 
stalled by  the 

Department  of 
Greek  and  Roman 
Art.  The  material 
included  stunning 
collections  of  the  art  of  Hellenistic 
Greece,  southern  Italy,  and  Etruria, 
culminating  in  the  world  of 
Republican  Rome,  the  golden  age  of 
Augustus’  principate,  and  the  Roman 
Empire  up  to  the  “conversion”  of 
Constantine  the  Great  in  312  AD. 
Now  on  view  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  are  112  ANS  coins 
from  the  newly  opened  exhibit, 
which  join  179  numismatic  objects 
from  the  prehistoric  and  early  Greek 
art  galleries,  the  classical  Greek  gal- 
leries, the  suite  of  Cypriot  galleries, 
and  the  Byzantine  art  galleries,  which 
opened  between  1996  and  2000.  The 
ANS’s  collection  of  the  legendary 
images  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 


1 eucus  I 
ikator 
of  (312-280  BC). 
AR  tetrad  rachm. 
Susa.  After 
305/304  BC. 
(ANS 

1977.158.636, 
bequest  of 
Robert  F.  Kelley) 
27  mm. 
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Fig.  27.  Constantius  l/Galerius.  AV 
medallion.  Rome.  AD  293.  (ANS 
1 944.1 00.631  31 , bequest  of  Edward 
T.  Newell)  38  mm. 

his  successors  (Fig.  26),  as  well  as 
the  Roman  emperors  (Fig.  27)  and 
members  of  the  imperial  families — in 
heroic  and  realistic  portrait  styles — 
are  an  integral  part  of  these  promi- 
nent displays. 

Eight  medals  and  plaquettes  were 
selected  by  Dr.  Nora 
Heimann,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  art  history  and 
chair  of  the  department  of 
art  at  the  Catholic 
University  of  America, 
for  inclusion  in  an  exhibi- 
tion entitled  “Joan  of 
Arc:  Medieval  Maiden  to 
Modern  Saint,”  which 
will  be  on  display  at  the 
Knights  of  Columbus 
Museum  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  from  May 
through  September  2007. 

ANS  artifacts  illustrate 
the  essential  importance 
of  numismatic  sources  in 
understanding  the  canon- 
ized image  of  the  epic 
French  peasant  girl. 

Among  these  objects  are 
such  treasures  as  a gold  medal  with  a 
magnificent  profile  image  of  Joan, 
produced  in  1823  by  the  leading 
French  medalist  Joseph-Fran§ois 


Fig.  28.  France.  Joan  of  Arc 
(141  2-1 431 ).  AV  medal,  by  Joseph- 
Franpois  Domard  (1792-1858),  1823. 
(ANS  0000.999.71251)  41  mm. 

Domard  (Fig.  28).  Another  is  a beau- 
tiful silver-plated  plaquette  with  a 
depiction  of  the  well-known  episode 
in  which  Joan  is  interrupted  by  the 
inspiration  of  an  angelic  voice;  this 
medal  was  executed  by 
the  well-known  French 
medalist  Jean-Baptiste 
Daniel-Dupuis,  winner  of 
the  prestigious  1872  Prix 
de  Rome.  An  Italian  sou- 
venir silver  plaquette  pro- 
duced in  1920  by  the 
“staff  artists”  of 
Stabilimento  Stefano 
Johnson  honors  the  can- 
onization of  Joan  and  por- 
trays her  in  the  likeness  of 
Ingres’  Joan  of  Arc  at  the 
coronation  of  Charles  VII 
(1855).  Pope  Benedict 
XV,  the  pontiff  who  can- 
onized Joan,  appears  in 
profile  in  the  left  fore- 
ground surrounded  by 
lilies — a symbol  of  purity 
and  the  symbolic  flower 
of  France  (Fig.  29).  Another  silver- 
plated  and  gilded  plaquette — one 
bearing  an  armored  bust  of  Joan  in 
profile,  with  a gilt  halo  and  the  d’Arc 


Fig.  29.  Italy.  Canonization 
of  Joan  of  Arc.  Souvenir 
AR  plaquette,  by  the  "staff 
artists"  of  Stabifimento 
Stefano  Johnson,  1 920. 
(ANS  1920.142.6,  gift  of 
J.  Sanford  Saltus)  56  x 37 
mm. 


Fig.  30.  France.  Joan  of  Arc 
(1412-1431).  AR  plated  and  gilded 
plaquette,  by  Emile  Dropsy 
(1843-1923),  1893.  (ANS 
0000.999.53888)  85  x 1 1 1 .2  mm. 


heraldic  blazon  of  two  lilies  and  a 
raised  sword  with  a crown  on  its 
tip  — is  a beautiful  production  of 
Emile  Dropsy,  the  famous  French 
artist  whose  works  of  religious  inspi- 
ration display  both  simplicity  and 
ingenuity  (Fig.  30). 

The  ANS  is  an  important  lender  to 
the  feature  entitled  “Mythic 
Creatures:  Dragons, 

Unicorns,  and 

Mermaids,”  on  tem- 
porary exhibition  at 
the  American 

Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York 
City.  Numismatic 
depictions  of  these 
creatures  from  the 
ANS  collection  will 
be  on  display 
through  January 
2008.  Among  them 


are  images  of  the 
winged  horse 

Pegasus,  on  ancient 
Greek  coins  from 
Corinth  dating  to  the 


Fig.  31 . 
Corinthia. 
Corinth.  AR 
stater. 
584-550  BC. 

(ANS 
1968.34.130, 


sixth  century  BC  gift  of  Burton  Y. 


Berry)  21.8 
mm. 


(Fig.  3 1 ),  and  of  the 
monstrous  griffin, 
on  a silver 
tetradrachm  of  Abdera  (in  Thrace) 
(Fig.  32),  a golden  stater  (Fig.  33) 
from  Pantieapaeum  (in  the  Crimea), 
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and  a silver  stater 
Teos  (in  Ionia),  all 
dating  from  the  fifth 
to  fourth  centuries 
BC.  A coin  of  the 
Roman  emperor 
Antoninus  Pius  from 
the  mint  of 
Alexandria  in  Egypt 
(dating  from 

138-139  AD)  shows 
the  sacred  firebird,  the 
Phoenix.  An  image 
of  the  mystical  uni- 
corn (Fig.  34) 
appears  on  an  ANS 
gold  coin  of 
Scotland’s  King 
James  III 

(1460-1488),  and 
the  dragon,  a popu- 
lar beast  of  medieval 
heraldry,  is  represented  by  an  image 
on  an  early  Anglo-Saxon  silver  sceat- 


Fig.  32. 
Thrace. 
Abdera.  AR 
tetrad  rachm. 
411-386  BC. 
(ANS 
2002.18.9,  gift 
of  Jonathan  H. 
Kagan)  24 
mm. 


ta.  The 


images 


of  the  Archangel 


Fig.  33.  Tauric  Chersonesus.  AV  stater. 
Panticapaeum.  370-350  BC.  (ANS 
1 944. 1 00.26248,  bequest  of  Edward 
T.  Newell)  20  mm. 


Fig.  34.  Scotland.  James  III 
(1460-1488).  AV  coin  (Unicorn). 
(ANS  1 966. 1 63.27,  gift  of  A.  Carson 
Simpson)  25  mm. 


Michael  (Fig.  35)  and  Saint  George 
slaying  a dragon  are  portrayed, 
respectively,  as  a subject  on  a gold 
coin  of  England’s  notorious  King 
Henry  VIII  (1509-1547)  and  on  a 


Fig.  35.  England.  Henry  VIII 
(1509-1547).  AV  coin  (Angel).  (ANS 
1 966.1  63.21 , gift  of  A.  Carson 
Simpson)  27  mm. 

Russian  silver  medal  of  Peter  the 
Great  (minted  in  1709).  Objects  from 
the  American  Numismatic  Society 
join  artifacts  from  Chicago’s  Field 
Museum,  the  Fernbank  Museum 
(Atlanta),  the  Canadian  Museum  of 
Civilization  (Ottawa),  and  the 
Australian  National  Maritime 
Museum  (Sydney)  and  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History’s  wonderful  display 
of  these  fantastic  creatures,  which  for 
thousands  of  years  have  captivated 
our  imaginations!  DM! 3 
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The  Language  of  Liberty: 

Reading  and  Interpreting  Inscriptions 


on  Coins  of  the  American 


By  Oliver  D.  Hoover 


Confederation  Period  (1776-1789) 

Part  3:  Latin  Mottoes 


In  previous  installments  of  this  series  looking  at  the  use 
of  inscriptions  on  the  coins  of  the  American 
Confederation  period,  English  legends  (part  1)  and  Latin 
place  and  personal  names  (part  2)  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed. (Part  1 can  be  found  in  the  ANS  Magazine's, 
Winter  2006  issue;  part  2,  in  the  Spring  2007  issue.)  The 
present  installment  deals  with  the  wide  variety  of  Latin 
mottoes  that  appeared  on  the  various  coinages  and  pat- 
terns of  the  period.  In  the  past,  these  sometimes  quaint- 
sounding  expressions  have  generally  tended  to  be  treated 
in  cursory  lists  that  give  only  the  English  translation  (often 
imprecise  or  incorrect)  of  the  Latin.  The  following  anno- 
tated list  of  Latin  mottoes  not  only  gives  translations  but 
also  presents  the  sources  of  the  mottoes — some  of  which 
go  back  to  the  sixteenth  century — and  interprets  their 
meaning  with  respect  to  the  political,  cultural,  and  reli- 
gious context  of  late  eighteenth-century  America. 

CONSTELLATIO  NOVA  / NOVA  CONSTELLATIO 

(“The  New  Constellation”) — Robert  Morris’s  confedera- 
tion patterns  (1783)  (Lig.  1);  CONSTELLATIO  NOVA 
coppers  (1783  and  1785)  (Lig.  2);  IMMUNE  COLUM- 
BIA patterns  (1785).  The  origin  of  this  inscription  is  well 
known.  It  derives  from  the  description  of  the  flag  of  the 


Fig.  1 . United  States.  AR  NOVA  CONSTELLATIO  mark  pat- 
tern, 1783  (forgery).  Breen  1 100.  (ANS  1942.55.2,  gift  of 
C.  Wurtzbach)  33  mm. 


Fig.  2.  United  States.  AE  CONSTELLATIO  NOVA  "copper," 
1785.  Breen  1111.  (ANS  1941.131.1005,  gift  of  George 
Hubbard  Clapp)  28  mm. 

United  States  resolved  upon  by  the  Continental  Congress 
on  June  14,  1777.  According  to  the  resolution,  the  flag’s 
canton — thirteen  white  stars  on  a field  of  blue — was 
intended  to  represent  “a  new  constellation”  (i.e.,  the 
United  States)  shining  out  among  the  old  stars  of  the 
world  powers. 

In  the  past,  there  has  been  some  controversy  over  the 
proper  word  order  of  this  legend.  Breen  argued  for  the  for- 
mulation CONSTELLATIO  NOVA,  based  on  classical 
Latin  practice,  although  neo-Latin  usage  tended  to  prevail 
in  North  America  (see  part  2).  More  recently,  Eric 
Newman  has  suggested  that  the  neo-Latin  formulation 
NOVA  CONSTELLATIO  was  more  likely  on  the  basis  of 
documentary  evidence  and  a review  of  the  interpuncts 
between  words.  However,  this  view  has  now  been  chal- 
lenged by  Louis  Jordan,  who  shows  through  additional 
documents  and  a closer  look  at  the  punctuation  that  CON- 
STELLATIO NOVA  was  the  intended  word  order  for  the 
coppers  and  the  IMMUNE  COLUMBIA  patterns,  where- 
as NOVA  CONSTELLATIO  was  probably  intended  for 
Morris’s  Confederation  patterns,  which  served  as  their 
model. 

E PLURIBUS  UNUM  (“Out  of  Many,  One”) — New 
Jersey  (1786-1789)  (Lig.  3):  James  L.  Atlee's  confedera- 
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Fig.  3.  United  States:  New  Jersey,  Rahway  Mills.  AE  "cop- 
per," 1786.  Maris  1 8-n.  (ANS  0000.999.28474)  28  mm. 


Fig.  4.  United  States.  AE  IMMUNIS  COLUMBIA  "copper" 
pattern,  1787  (cast  forgery).  Breen  1 137.  (ANS 
0000.999.28464)  26  mm. 


Fig.  5.  United  States:  New  York.  AV  doubloon  pattern, 

1 787.  Counterstamped  with  the  initials  of  Ephraim  Brasher. 
Breen  981 .5.  (ANS  1 969.62. 1 , ex  Norweb  coll.)  30  mm. 

tion  patterns  (1787)  (Fig.  4);  Ephraim  Brasher’s  New  York 
doubloons  (1787)  (Fig.  5).  This  is  the  standard  motto  used 
to  express  the  organization  of  the  politically,  economical- 
ly, and  in  many  ways  even  culturally  separate  thirteen 
colonies  into  the  single  political  and  economic  entity  of 
the  United  States.  It  continues  to  appear  on  modern 
American  metal  and  paper  currency. 

EXCELSIOR  (“Ever  Upward”) — Ephraim  Brasher’s 
New  York  doubloons  (1787)  (Fig.  5);  EXCELSIOR  cop- 
pers (1787)  (Fig.  6);  James  F.  Atlee’s  patterns  for  Thomas 
Machin  (1787).  This  is  the  official  motto  of  New  York 
State  and  refers  to  the  pursuit  of  lofty  goals. 


Fig.  6.  United  States:  New  York.  AE  EXCELSIOR  "copper" 
pattern,  1787.  Breen  980.  (ANS  1899.25.1,  purchase) 
27  mm. 


Fig.  7.  United  States:  Continental  Congress.  Tin  Continental 
Currency  pattern,  1 776.  Newman  3-D.  (ANS  191 1 .85.7, 
purchase)  38  mm. 


Fig.  8.  United  States.  AE  FUGIO  cent,  1787.  Newman  1 1-B. 
(ANS  1 949. 1 36.9,  gift  of  the  Bank  of  New  York)  28  mm. 

FUGIO  (“I  Fly”) — Continental  currency  patterns  (1776) 
(Fig.  7);  FUGIO  cents  (1787)  (Fig.  8).  This  motto  can 
only  be  understood  in  the  context  of  the  associated  type  of 
the  sun  hovering  above  a sundial.  The  type  acts  as  a form 
of  rebus,  indicating  that  Time  is  “speaking”  the  motto,  and 
that  it  is  he  who  flies.  When  taken  in  connection  with  the 
associated  English  legend  MIND  YOUR  BUSINESS,  we 
are  essentially  presented  with  the  Protestant  work  ethic  in 
motto  form:  Do  not  waste  time,  but  take  care  of  business 
while  opportunity  remains  available. 

Although  Breen  took  FUGIO  to  be  derived  from  an  ode 
(3.29.48:  quod  fugiens  semel  hora  vexit)  of  the  Roman 
poet  Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus  (Horace),  it  is  somewhat 
more  likely  to  come  from  the  Georgies  (3.284:  sed  fugit 
interea,  fugit  inreparabile  tempus)  of  Publius  Virgilius 
Maro  (Virgil),  the  ultimate  source  for  the  expression  “time 
flies.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  the  sentiments 
of  these  Roman  authors  are  only  being  quoted  at  second 
hand  through  a later  source.  Fugio , which  does  not  take 
this  grammatical  form  (first-person  singular  present 
indicative  active)  in  either  the  lines  of  Horace  or  Virgil, 
may  be  drawn  from  a more  recent  tradition — that  of  mot- 
toes specifically  designed  for  sundials.  A number  of  well- 
known  English  stained-glass  sundials  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  including  the  Norwich  Oxford  Dial  (1648),  the 
Marlborough  Dial  (c.  1653),  the  Northill  Rectory 
Housefly  Dial  ( 1664),  the  Weaver’s  Company  Dial  (1669). 
and  the  Nailsea  Court  Dial  (1686),  all  bear  the  motto 
DUM  SPECTAS  FUGIO  (“While  you  watch,  I [time] 
By”).  While  all  of  these  examples  date  to  the  later  seven- 
teenth century,  the  fad  for  using  the  motto  dum  spectas 
fugio  on  sundials  continued  into  the  eighteenth  century,  as 
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evidenced  by  the  first  verse  of  the  English  secular  tune 
“Song  Made  on  the  Motto  of  Dr.  Blow's  Sundial.” 

The  evident  great  popularity  of  this  motto  strongly  sug- 
gests that  it  may  be  the  true  source  of  the  simple  FUGIO 
of  the  continental  currency  patterns  and  the  FUGIO  cents. 
Indeed,  the  layout  of  the  former,  involving  a central  type 
in  a circle  surrounded  by  a band  in  which  the  motto 
appears  along  with  the  sun,  makes  one  wonder  whether 
the  designers  of  the  patterns,  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
David  Rittenhouse,  both  of  whom  had  clockmaking  skills, 
were  not  themselves  partially  influenced  by  the 
design  of  stained-glass  sundials  such  as  the 
Northill  Rectory  Housefly  Dial.  Indeed,  in 
1756,  Rittenhouse  is  reported  to  have 
made  an  eight-day  clock  bearing  the 
inscriptions  TEMPUS  FUGIT  and 
MIND  YOUR  BUSINESS  for  his 
brother-in-law.  The  idea  of  using 
a rebus  for  the  central  type 
might  even  have  come  from 
such  dials.  The  Northill  Rectory 
Housefly  Dial  (Fig.  9)  is  so-called 
because  its  maker,  John  Oliver, 
embedded  a real  fly  into  the  glass  of  the 
central  circle,  apparently  to  reinforce  the 
idea  of  time  flying.  In  the  surrounding  leg- 
end time  flies  (I  fly),  while  time’s  fly  (I,  fly) 
appears  in  the  center.  Rittenhouse 
was  a precision  clockmaker  and  as 
such  would  have  been  familiar  with 
the  traditional  inscriptions  used  for 
sundials  and  other  timepieces. 


Fig.  9.  The  Northill 
Rectory  Housefly 
Dial,  by  John  Oliver, 
1 664  (Michael 
Cowham). 


Fig.  10.  United  States:  Connecticut.  AE  "copper,"  1787. 
Miller  1 5-F.  (ANS  1931.58.489,  ex  Canfield  coll.)  28  mm. 


Fig.  1 1 . United  States:  Vermont,  Machin's  Mills.  AE  "cop- 
per," 1788.  Ryder  27.  (ANS  1979.124.33,  purchase)  27 
mm. 

INDE  ET  LIB  ( Independentia  et  Libertas,  “Independence 
and  Liberty”) — Connecticut  (1785-1788)  (Fig.  10)  and 
Vermont  (1785-1788)  (Fig.  1 1)  coppers.  The  naming  of 


the  political  ideals  of  independence  and  liberty  on  the 
Connecticut  and  Vermont  coppers  is  probably  drawn 
directly  from  the  closing  sentences  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  in  which  it  is  asserted:  “That  these  United 
Colonies  are,  and  of  Right  ought  to  be  Free  and 
Independent  States.”  In  classical  Latin,  the  usual  word  for 
“free”  is  liber  from  libertas  (“freedom,"  “liberty"),  while 
independens  (“independent”)  is  a neo-Latin  form  derived 
from  independentia , a word  whose  connection  to  English 
“independence”  is  obvious.  It  has  already  been  shown  in 
Part  1 why  this  legend  should  be  construed  as  Latin,  rather 
than  French. 


Fig.  1 2.  United  States.  CONFEDERATIO  AE  decad  pattern, 

1 785.  Breen  1 1 23.  (ANS  1 941 . 1 47.3,  gift  of  George 
Hubbard  Clapp)  28  mm. 

INIMICA  TYRANNIS  (“Enemy  to  Tyrants”)— CON- 
FEDERATIO patterns  (1785)  (Fig.  12).  This  motto  is 
derived  from  a couplet  that  the  English  political  theorist 
Algernon  Sidney  (1622-1683)  was  said  to  have  inscribed 
in  the  Book  of  Mottoes  in  the  King’s  Library  in 
Copenhagen,  Denmark.  The  original  full  motto  was 
Manus  haec  inimica  tyrannis  / Ense  petit  placidam  sub 
libertate  quietem  (“This  hand  is  an  enemy  to  tyrants  / By 
the  sword  it  seeks  restful  peace  under  liberty”),  apparent- 
ly referring  to  the  hand  of  the  famous  Roman  tyrannicide 
Marcus  Brutus.  As  Sidney’s  pro-republican  political  views 
were  well  appreciated  by  American  revolutionaries  and 
his  posthumously  published  Discourses  Concerning 
Government  (1698)  were  popular  among  the  political 
thinkers  of  the  Revolution,  it  is  not  overly  surprising  that 
the  first  line  of  his  bon  mot  was  later  adapted  for  use  on 
the  coin  patterns  of  the  Confederation  period.  Indeed,  the 
second  line  had  already  been  adopted  wholesale  as  the 
state  motto  of  Massachusetts  in  1 775  and  appeared  on  the 
back  of  Paul  Revere’s  “sword  in  hand”  legal  tender  bills 
issued  from  August  18,  1775,  to  November  17,  1776  (Fig. 
13). 

On  the  coinage,  INIMICA  TYRANNIS  reflects  the 
intense  republicanism  and  antimonarchic  sentiment  of  the 
early  United  States.  The  primary  tyrant  in  this  case  is  cer- 
tainly King  George  III,  who  is  called  by  this  derisive  title 
several  times  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Presumably,  the  legend  is  a generalization  based  on  the 
singular  American  experience  of  this  British  monarch, 
since  no  other  foreign  rulers  or  local  figures  of  the  period 
seem  to  fit  the  bill  of  tyrant.  The  only  other  monarchs  w ith 
direct  interests  in  North  America  at  the  time  were  the 
Bourbon  kings  Louis  XVI  of  France  (Fig.  14)  and  Carlos 
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Fig.  13.  United  States:  Continental  Congress.  36-shilling 
paper  note,  December  7,  1775.  Newman,  p.  165.  (ANS 
0000.999.29699)  74  x 101  mm. 


Fig.  14.  Kingdom  of  France:  Bordeaux.  Louis  XVI.  CU  sol, 

1 784.  Gadoury,  MRF  350.  (ANS  1 962.57.42,  gift  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Maxime  Hermanos)  30  mm. 

Ill  of  Spain  (Fig.  15),  who  behaved  in  a most  untyrannical 
manner  toward  the  Americans  by  providing  financial  and 
material  support  for  the  Revolution. 

IMMUNE  COLUMBIA  (‘‘With  America  Untaxed'') — 
IMMUNE  COLUMBIA  patterns  (1785)  (Fig.  16).  The 
issue  of  taxation  first  became  a flashpoint  for  colonial  dis- 
content with  the  passing  of  the  Sugar  Act  (1764)  and  the 
Revenue  and  Stamp  Acts  (1765)  by  Parliament,  all  of 
which  unilaterally  imposed  duties  on  various  goods 
imported  by  and  used  in  British  North  America.  Although 


Fig.  15.  Kingdom  of  Spain:  Lima,  Peru.  Carlos  III.  AV  8- 
escudos,  1788.  Friedberg,  Peru  32.  (ANS  1967.1 13.657, 
purchase)  37  mm. 


the  Stamp  Act  was  ultimately  repealed,  it  was  almost 
immediately  replaced  by  the  Townshend  Revenue  Acts 
(1767),  which  also  sparked  colonial  outrage  and  violence. 
These  were  repealed  in  1770,  but  the  new  Tea  Act  (1773), 
which  placed  a threepence  tax  on  imported  tea,  further 
annoyed  the  colonists.  The  deeply  offensive  nature  of 
these  taxes  to  colonial  sensibilities  is  shown  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  (1776),  which,  among  other 
charges,  indicted  King  George  III  “For  imposing  Taxes  on 
us  [the  American  colonists]  without  our  Consent.”  The 
legend  IMMUNE  COLUMBIA  celebrates  the  colonies’ 
escape  from  the  taxation  without  representation  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected  since  the  early  1760s. 

Breen  believed  the  spelling  immune  to  be  an  error  for 
immunis.  While  this  may  be  so,  it  is  just  as  likely  that  the 
engraver  intended  to  use  the  ablative  rather  than  the  nom- 
inative form,  the  difference  being  between  “America 
Untaxed”  (nominative)  and  “With  America  Untaxed” 
(ablative). 

IMMUNIS  COLUMBIA  (“America  Untaxed”) — James 
F.  Atlee’s  confederation  pattern  (1787).  This  is  simply  the 
nominative  form  of  IMMUNE  COLUMBIA.  For  the 
political  context  of  this  legend,  see  above. 

LIBER  NATUS  LIBERTATEM  DEFENDO  (Born 
Free,  I Defend  Freedom”) — James  F.  Atlee’s  Indian/State 
arms  (Fig.  17)  and  Indian/eagle  patterns  for  Thomas 
Machin  (1787).  From  a legal  standpoint,  prior  to  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  Revolution  no  American 


Fig.  1 6.  United  States:  New  York.  AE  IMMUNE  COLUMBIA 
"copper,"  1785.  Breen  1117.  (ANS  0000.999.28547)  28 
mm. 

colonist  was  born  free.  Instead,  he  was  born  a subject  of 
the  British  crown.  Until  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1783)  offi- 
cially ceded  British  authority  to  the  American  states,  the 
only  people  in  North  America  who  were  truly  born  free 
were  the  Indians — although  European  colonial  interests 
increasingly  encroached  upon  this  freedom.  The  nonnative 
inhabitants  of  New  France  were,  of  course,  subjects  of  the 
French  crown  and  therefore  unfree  as  well.  This  fact  was 
not  lost  on  the  colonists,  who  often  found  themselves 
envious  of  the  kinds  of  freedoms  enjoyed  by  their  native 
neighbors.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Revolutionary  cartoon- 
ists and,  later,  European  medalists  increasingly  used  the 
image  of  the  Indian  brave  to  personify  the  thirteen 
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colonies  and  their  aspirations.  This  association  of  freedom 
with  the  Indian  may  partly  underlie  the  decision  to  dress 
as  Mohawks  when  the  Sons  of  Freedom  held  the  Boston 
Tea  Party,  although  the  baser  motive  of  concealing  per- 
sonal identities  was  almost  certainly  at  work  as  well. 

When  James  F.  Atlee  paired  the  legend  LIBER  NATUS 
LIBERTATEM  DEFENDO  with  the  type  of  a standing 
Indian  for  his  copper  patterns,  he  was  building  on  a long- 
standing ideology  that  cast  the  American  revolutionary  in 
terms  of  the  freedom-loving  Indian.  This  ideological  con- 
struct continued  to  be  expressed  on  American  coinage 
well  into  the  twentieth  century,  through  the  personifica- 
tions of  Liberty  wearing  native  headdress  (see  the  “Indian 
head”  cents  of  1859-1909  [Fig.  18]  and  the  $10  gold 
eagles  of  1907-1933  [Fig.  19]),  and  its  continued  rever- 
beration has  influenced  the  choice  of  obverse  types  for  the 
“Indian  head”  nickel  (1913-1938)  and  the  Sacagawea  dol- 
lar (2000-2006). 


Fig.  1 7.  United  States:  New  York.  AE  LIBER  NATUS  LIBER- 
TATEM DEFENDO  "copper"  pattern,  1 787  (struck  forgery). 
Breen  990.  (ANS  1 870. 1 . 1 ) 27  mm. 


Fig.  18.  United  States:  Philadelphia.  CU  cent,  1900.  Breen 
2036.  (ANS  1944.49.20.  Ex  H.  E.  Gillingham  coll.)  19  mm. 

LIBERTAS  JUSTITIA  (“Liberty  [and]  Justice”) — 
Robert  Morris’  confederation  patterns  (1783)  (Fig.  1). 
Liberty  and  justice  were  two  major  political  ideals  that  the 
American  colonists  believed  to  have  been  trampled  on  by 
royal  authority.  Almost  all  of  the  charges  leveled  against 
King  George  III  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
(1776)  can  be  reduced  to  complaints  against  real  or 
perceived  assaults  on  justice  and  freedom  in  the  thirteen 
colonies.  When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America  was  framed  in  1789,  both  justice  and  the 
blessings  of  liberty  loomed  large  in  the  preamble  to  the 
articles.  Their  continued  importance  as  ideals  is  shown  by 
their  inclusion  at  the  end  of  the  United  States  Pledge  of 
Allegiance,  drafted  by  Francis  Bellamy  in  1892. 

LIBERTAS  ET  JUSTITIA  (“Liberty  and  Justice”) — 
NOVA  CONSTELLATIO  coppers  (1783-1785)  (Fig.  2). 
This  legend  is  identical  to  the  preceding,  except  that  the 


conjunction  et  (“and”)  has  been  included.  For  the  political 
context,  see  above. 

NON  VI  VIRTUTE  VICI  (“Not  by  Force,  [but]  by 
Virtue,  Have  I Conquered”) — NON  VI  VIRTUTE  VICI 
coppers  (1786)  (Fig.  20),  James  F.  Atlee’s  confederation 
pattern  (1787).  This  motto  is  probably  a reduced  version 
of  Non  vi  sed  virtute,  non  arrnis  sed  arte  paritur  victoria 
(“Not  by  force  but  by  virtue,  not  by  arms  but  by  the 


Fig.  19.  United  States:  Philadelphia.  AV  $10  eagle,  1907. 
Breen  7097.  (ANS  1980.109.2279,  bequest  of  A.  J.  Fecht) 
27  mm. 

[rhetorical]  art,  is  victory  won”),  which  appears  in  the 
Sacrorum  Emblematum  Centuria  Una  (Cambridge,  1592) 
of  Andrew  Willet  (1562-1621),  an  Anglican  divine  who 
believed  that  reasoned  argument  was  a tool  superior  to 
persecution  in  attempting  to  convert  Catholics  to  the 
Church  of  England.  This  sentiment  is  encapsulated  by  the 
Latin  motto. 

While  Willet’s  emblem  book  would  have  been  well 
known  to  designers,  his  writings  are  also  likely  to  have 
had  a more  general  colonial  readership.  His  son.  Thomas 
Willet,  emigrated  from  England  to  Plymouth  aboard  the 
Lion  in  1632  and  quickly  became  an  important  figure  in 
New  England,  even  serving  as  the  first  mayor  of  New  York 
in  1665  and  again  in  1667.  Andrew  Willet  was  also  the 
great-grandfather  of  Sarah  Pierrepont,  whose  husband 
Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  was  a primary  force  behind  the 
First  Great  Awakening,  a Protestant  revival  movement  of 
the  1730s  and  1740s  that  placed  great  emphasis  on  Divine 
Providence  and  personal  justification  through  faith.  Some 
scholars  have  seen  the  fiery  rhetoric,  individualism,  and 
conflict  with  established  authority  that  characterized  the 
First  Great  Awakening  as  prefiguring  features  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  echoes  of  the  First  Great 
Awakening  in  the  adaptation  of  Andrew  Willet’s  motto  for 
coinages  of  the  confederation  period.  NON  VI  VIRTUTE 
VICI  suggests  that  the  American  Revolution  was  brought 
to  a successful  conclusion  not  so  much  because  of 
American  military  prowess  but  rather  because  the  nobility 
of  the  ideals  for  which  it  was  fought  caused  Divine 
Providence  to  shine  on  the  revolutionaries.  This  is  the 
same  message  encapsulated  by  the  image  of  the  Eye  of 
Providence  with  the  legend  annuit  coeptis  (“He  |God]  is 
favorable  to  our  undertakings”)  that  appears  on  the  Great 
Seal  of  United  States.  This  seal  was  officially  adopted  in 
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hirty  dollars. 

STOs  BILL  entity 
t&  Bearer  ttreceilv  k) j> 
Tflf  RTV  Spanill)  tf. 
lilied  Dou.abs, 
<ikBur't&re$ 

tfifiiS  rr Sliver,  ee~ 
Sffdbijitt  tii 
tirAi  <r£  t&  ’ 

M at  rP:3S&kS 


Fig.  20.  United  States:  New  York.  AE  NON  VI  VIRTUTE  VICI 
"copper,"  1786  (forgery).  Breen  1117.  (ANS  1959.101.86, 
gift  of  Catherine  E.  Bullowa)  28  mm. 

1782,  although  design  elements  had  already  appeared  on 
the  $40  continental  currency  note  of  April  1 1,  1778  (Fig. 
21).  Both  the  currency  and  the  seal  are  likely  to  have  influ- 
enced the  Eye  of  Providence  design  used  for  Robert 
Morris’s  confederation  patterns,  as  well  as  for  NOVA 
CONSTELLATIO  coppers,  IMMUNE  COLUMBIA 
patterns,  and  Vermont  coppers.  The  Eye  of 
Providence  still  appears  on  the  back  of  the  U.S.  $1 
Federal  Reserve  note. 

The  providential  view  of  the  Revolution  represent- 
ed by  NON  VI  VIRTUTE  VICI  tends  to  obscure  the 
unfortunate  but  important  place  of  vis  (“force,”  “vio- 
lence”) in  the  development  of  the  American  struggle 
for  independence.  It  was  not  so  much  by  the  con- 
vincing power  of  their  lofty  ideals  (as  Andrew  Willet 
might  have  preferred,  had  he  been  alive)  but  rather  that  of 
their  fists  and  weapons  that  the  Sons  of  Liberty  compelled 
all  British  tax  agents  in  the  colonies  to  resign  their  posts 
and  prevented  American  merchants  from  importing 
British  trade  goods.  Likewise,  it  was  not  fear  of  virtue  that 
drove  almost  fifty  thousand  United  Empire  Loyalists  to 
flee  to  British  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia  but  rather  fear  of 
the  revolutionary  Committees  of  Safety  that  regularly 
harassed  British  sympathizers  beginning  in  1775. 

The  alliterative  formation  of  this  motto  using  two  nouns 
(vi  and  virtute)  and  a verb  (vici)  beginning  with  the  letters 
“V”  and  “I”  may  possibly  be  intended  to  vaguely  mirror 
Julius  Caesar's  famous  alliterative  epigram  of  conquest: 
veni,  vidi,  vici  (“I  came,  I saw,  I conquered”). 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  somewhat  ironic  if  the  author  of 
this  legend  had  Caesar  in  mind,  since  he  was  ultimately 
murdered  by  his  colleagues  for  his  abandonment  of 
Roman  republican  principles  and  his  attempts  to  set  him- 
self up  as  king.  Julius  Caesar  was  the  ancient  embodiment 
of  all  that  the  colonists  had  come  to  despise  in  King 
George  III.  Indeed,  vis  was  seen  by  Benjamin  Franklin 
(under  the  pseudonym  “Clericus”)  as  a primary  attribute 
of  that  king’s  rule  in  the  colonies,  as  evidenced  by  his 
explanation  of  the  legend  VI  CONCITATAE  (“raised  by 
force”)  on  $30  continental  currency  notes  (Fig.  22)  pub- 
lished in  the  September  20,  1775,  edition  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette  (information  courtesy  of  Louis 
Jordan).  See  also  VIM  PROCELLARUM  QUADRENNI- 
UM  SUSTINUIT  (“It  [the  Liberty  Tree  in  the  vignette] 


Fig.  22.  United  States:  Continental  Congress.  Paper  $20 
continental  currency  note,  May  10,  1775.  Newman,  p.  34. 
(ANS  0000.999.29840)  73  x 94  mm. 

has  withstood  the  force  of  storms  for  four  years”)  on  the 
$70  continental  currency  notes  of  January  14,  1779. 

VIRT  ET  LIB  (Virtus  et  Libertas,  “Virtue  and 
Liberty”)— NOVA  EBORAC  coppers  ( 1787)  (Fig.  23).  It 
may  be  that  the  combination  of  virtue  and  liberty  on  the 
NOVA  EBORAC  coppers  was  intended  to  capture  the 
proverb  of  Benjamin  Franklin  that  appeared  in  Poor 
Richard’s  Almanack  (1738),  in  which  he  admonished 


Fig.  23.  United  States:  New  York.  AE  NOVA  EBORAC  "cop- 
per," 1 787.  Breen  986.  (ANS  0000.999.28466)  28  mm. 

j 

readers,  “Sell  not  virtue  to  purchase  wealth,  nor  Liberty  to 
purchase  power.”  If  a connection  to  the  words  of  Franklin 
was  intended,  John  Bailey,  the  designer  of  the  coppers, 
must  have  felt  rather  smug  about  placing  the  two  things 
that  should  not  be  sold  onto  a copper  coin — an  object  reg- 
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Fig.  21 . United  States: 
Continental  Congress.  Paper 
$40  continental  currency  note, 
September  26,  1778 
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Newman,  p.  42.  (ANS  0000.999.29988)  72  x 93  mm. 
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ularly  used  to  purchase  much  more  mundane  goods  than 
wealth  and  power.  On  the  other  hand,  the  close  pairing  of 
the  ideals  of  virtue  and  liberty  was  already  extremely  old 
by  the  time  of  Franklin’s  writing.  Their  relationship  was 
addressed  already  in  the  works  of  Roman  authors  includ- 
ing Titus  Livius  (c.  59  BC-AD  17)  and  Publius  Cornelius 
Tacitus  (c.  AD  56-1 17)  and  continued  to  be  a subject  of 
interest  to  Enlightenment  political  philosophers  such  as 
Anthony  Ashley-Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
(1671-1713),  and  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  (1712-1778). 
Thus,  Bailey  could  have  derived  VIRT  ET  LIB  from  any 
variety  of  sources,  although  Franklin’s  literary  influence 
in  the  early  United  States  tends  to  make  him  a very  attrac- 
tive possibility.  ftlifli'J 
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Current  Cabinet  activities  by 


ROBERT  WILSON  HOGE 


Researchers  and  Researches 


As  always,  research  work  at 
the  ANS  on  behalf  of  the 
numismatists  (and  the 
curious)  of  the  world  pre- 
sents many  challenges  as 
well  as  much  that  is  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  staff  as  we  assist  their 
endeavors  and  fulfill  their  inquiries. 
Time  and  again,  the  ANS’s  outstand- 
ing resources  are  utilized  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways.  In  this  column,  I give 
readers  a taste  of  the  fascinating 
items  that  have  been  under  investiga- 
tion. 

The  Ancient  and 
Classical  World 

Pierre-Yves  Boillet,  from  France, 
studied  the  ANS  collection  of 
Seleucid  and  Parthian  coins  from  the 
mint  of  Ecbatana  for  a broad  study  he 
is  conducting  (Fig.  1).  An  assistant  at 


Fig.  1 . Seleucid  Empire.  Seleucus  I 
(312-281  BC).  AR  tetradrachm, 
Ecbatana  Mint,  c.  293-280  BC.  Obv.: 
head  of  young  Herakles  (as 
Alexander),  wearing  the  scalp  of  the 
Nemean  lion.  Rev.:  Zeus  aetophoros 
enthroned  I.,  holding  long  scepter  in  I. 
hand;  on  I.,  Seleucia  anchor  symbol 
above  tau-alpha  monogram;  below 
throne,  alpha-pi  monogram.  ESM 
(Newell)  506.  (ANS  1982.175.4,  gift 
of  William  F.  Spengler)  25.3  mm. 

the  Universite  Michel  de  Montaigne 
in  Bordeaux,  Boillet  is  working  on  a 
doctoral  thesis  on  Ecbatana  and 
Media  from  the  time  of  Alexander  III 
(“the  Great”)  to  that  of  the  Arsacids. 
His  work  is  being  conducted  under 


the  direction  of  Alain  Bresson  and  in 
collaboration  with  Koray  Konuk,  the 
2005  Visiting  Scholar  for  the  ANS 
Summer  Graduate  Seminar. 
Ecbatana,  the  great  ancient  city  locat- 
ed where  Hamadan,  in  western  Iran, 
is  situated  today,  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal mints  of  the  East  for  centuries. 
It  was  plundered  a number  of  times — 
including  by  both  Alexander  and 
Seleucus — but  kept  rising  again  to 
importance.  Sharing  the  site  of  a 
large  modern  city,  the  town  has  never 
been  thoroughly  excavated  but  has 
yielded  many  archaeological  trea- 
sures. 

One  particularly  attractive  example 
of  Hellenistic  coinage,  struck  by 
Seleucus  in  his  own  name  but  with 
the  types  of  Alexander,  was  acquired 
by  the  late  ANS  benefactor  William 
F.  Spengler  while  he  was  employed 
by  the  United  States  Foreign  Office 
of  the  State  Department,  in  Kabul, 
Afghanistan,  probably  around  forty 
years  ago.  He  reported  that,  at  the 
time,  jewelers  were  routinely  melting 
such  items  in  their  shops  to  satisfy 
the  popular  demand  for  adornment, 
which  was  greater  than  that  for  old 
coins.  Finding  he  could  routinely  pur- 
chase such  pieces  for  essentially  their 
melt  value,  Spengler  fell  in  love  with 
the  numismatics  of  the  region  and 
devoted  much  of  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
elucidation  of  South  Asia’s  complex 
coinages. 

Correspondent  Robert  Adams 
inquired  about  an  ancient  Parthian 
coin  he  had  seen  advertised,  one  he 
had  found  to  be  peculiarly  designated 
“AR  19  Drachm.”  He  wondered  why 
such  a piece  might  be  so  described. 
Since  it  would  be  highly  implausible 
to  think  that  this  could  refer  to  a 
nonexistent  enneakaidekadrachm , 
presumably  the  19  would  have  been 


intended  by  someone  to  stand  for  the 
coin’s  diameter.  This  sort  of  conven- 
tion is  more  commonly  encountered, 
of  course,  in  reference  to  ancient 
bronzes  of  an  unknown  denomina- 
tional name:  something  like  “AE 
19” — meaning  that  a nineteen-mil- 
limeter coin  is  of  a copper  alloy.  It  is 
surely  somewhat  unusual  for  a coin  to 
be  so  described  in  silver,  particularly 
when  one  knows  the  denomination. 
Any  bits  of  data  are  potentially  infor- 
mative, however,  and  it  may  be  noted 
that  in  the  ANS  Magazine's  figure 
captions  we  always  endeavor  to 
include  the  millimeter  size  of  the 
illustrated  specimens  for  reference 
puiposes  (Fig.  2).  But  I “die-gress”... 


Fig.  2.  Arsacid  Parthian  Empire. 
Parthamaspates  (c.  AD  1 1 6).  AR 
drachm,  Ecbatana  Mint.  Sellwood 
81.1.  (ANS  1944.100.83265,  bequest 
of  Edward  T.  Newell)  18.8  mm. 

Roman  Republican  coinage  is  a 
focal  interest  for  Dr.  Scott 
Rottinghaus,  who  visited  the  cabinet 
recently  while  traveling  through  New 
York.  He  particularly  appreciated 
having  a chance  to  examine  some  of 
the  very  earliest  of  these  issues,  the 
aes  signatum  (“signed"  or  “marked" 
bronze)  and  early  aes  grave  (“heavy” 
bronze)  series  of  cast  pieces  and  the 
“Romano”  silver  nummi  (generally 
known  also  as  didrachms  or  staters) 
(Fig.  3).  An  important  Republican 
bronze  specimen  that  is  currently  on 
display  in  the  nearby  ANS  exhibit 
“Drachmas,  Doubloons,  and 
Dollars,"  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York,  is  an  outstanding  exam- 
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Fig.  3.  Roman  Republic.  Aes  signatum  series,  northern  Italy,  anonymous,  c.  310-280  BC.  Haeberlin  p.  20,  10;  Raymond  p.  33,  1; 
Thurlow-Vecchi  AS-1 . (ANS  1949.100.2,  purchase  from  Wayte  Raymond,  ex  J.  P.  Morgan  coll.)  83  x 78  mm. 


pie  of  the  ramo  secco  issue. 
Reportedly  found  in  or  near  Fabbri, 
Italy,  and  formerly  in  the  collection 
of  the  great  New  York  financier  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  this  important 
specimen  from  the  former  Strozzi 
collection  was  acquired  by  Morgan 
from  the  Sangiorgio  sale  of  April  15, 
1907.  The  fishbone  or  “branch”  pat- 
tern on  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  this 
early  piece  give  it  the  rubric  ramo 
secco  (“dry  branch”),  by  which  the 
type  is  usually  described.  At  1,111 
g — slightly  more  than  3.3  Roman 
pounds — this  piece  of  aes  signatum 
must  have  passed  by  weight  in  the 
early  northern  Italian  monetary  sys- 
tem. 

In  Roman  Imperial  numismatics,  an 
inquiry  for  research  suggestions 
came  from  ANS  member  and  donor 
Dr.  William  O’Keefe  regarding  a coin 
that  purports  to  be  a version  in  silver 
of  a bronze  coin  of  the  fourth-century 
usurper  Magnus  Maximus,  from 
Aquileia.  Appearing  to  approximate  a 
half -siliqua  piece,  this  odd  coin  looks 
a bit  barbaric.  Presumably  just  a 
forgery,  one  might  wonder  whether  it 
could  have  been  an  “unofficial”  strik- 
ing for  which  the  dies  had  been. 


somewhat  unaccountably,  copied 
from  a bronze  issue  (Fig.  4). 

Medieval  and  Modern 
Numismatics 

Images  of  Spanish  Visigothic  gold 
tremisses  issued  by  the  kings 
Leovigild,  Recared,  Sisebut, 
Suinthila,  Reccesvinth,  and  Egica, 
from  the  important  mint  of  Tarragona 
(Tarracona),  were  requested  by 
Huntington  medalist  Leandre 
Villalonga  Garriga  on  behalf  of 
Jaume  Benages  Olive,  who  is  prepar- 
ing a corpus  of  the  Tarrogona 


Fig.  4.  Roman  Empire.  Magnus 
Maximus  (AD  383-388).  AR  half-s/7/- 
qua,  Aquileia,  c.  387/8.  Obv.:  DN 
MAG  MAXIMVS  PF  AVG;  diademed 
and  draped  bust  right.  Rev.:  SPES 
ROMANORVM;  gate  or  fortress  with 
two  towers,  star  above;  in  ex.,  SMKOP. 
Cf.  RIC  55(a)  1 . Collection  of  William 
O'Keefe.  1 5 mm;  1 .439  g;  axis  6:00 
(190°). 


mintages  to  be  presented  for  the  cen- 
tenary program  of  the  Institut 
d’Estudis  Catalans  (Figs.  5-15). 
Working  with  these  coins  in  prepara- 
tion for  their  photography,  I noticed 
that  there  was  an  attribution  error  on 
one  of  them  (Fig.  8),  which  I was 
pleased  to  be  able  to  identify  and  cor- 
rect: it  had  been  misdescribed  as  an 
M.  177(a)  and  on  its  box  was  further 
misdescribed  as  an  example  of  Miles 
177(e)2  (ex  Ferreira).  Note  the 
Visigoths’  conservatism  in  their  use 
of  letter  punches.  The  letter  R in 
TARRACO,  for  instance,  is  rendered 
as  an  A with  an  annulet  added  at  the 
upper  right  to  provide  the  necessary 
curvilinear  stroke.  Also  note  Fig.  10. 
I include  this  piece  here  so  as  to  show 
something  of  the  remarkable  depth  of 
the  ANS  cabinet  in  this  field:  seldom 
is  it  possible  to  examine  two  such 
pieces  as  this  and  Fig.  9 from  the 
same  dies — and  here  we  also  have  the 
comparison  with  the  reverse  die  of 
Fig.  7,  as  well. 

Another  Iberian  request  came  from 
Javier  Salgado,  who  was  researching 
the  gold  morabitinos  of  the 
Portuguese  kings  Sancho  I 
(1185-1211)  and  Alfonso  II 
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Fig.  5.  Spain:  Visigothic  Kingdom. 
Leovigild  (AD  575-586).  AV  tremissis, 
Tarracona  mint.  Miles  21 . (ANS 
1001 .57.538,  collection  of  the 
Hispanic  Society  of  America,  gift  of 
Archer  M.  Huntington)  15  mm. 


Fig.  6.  Spain:  Visigothic  Kingdom. 
Reccarea  (AD  586-601 ).  AV  tremissis, 
Tarracona  mint.  Miles  69(c).  (ANS 
1001 .57.543,  collection  of  the 
Hispanic  Society  of  America,  gift  of 
Archer  M.  Huntington)  19.2  mm. 


Fig.  7.  Spain:  Visigothic  Kingdom. 
Sisebut  (AD  61  2-621 ).  AV  tremissis, 
Tarracona  mint.  Miles  177(a).  Same 
rev.  die  as  ANS  1001.1.16115.  (ANS 
1 001 . 1 . 1 61  28,  collection  of  the 
Hispanic  Society  of  America)  1 8.7 
mm. 


Fig.  8.  Spain:  Visigothic  Kingdom. 
Sisebut  (AD  61  2-621 ).  AV  tremissis, 
Tarracona  mint.  Miles  177(b).  (ANS 
1001 .57.560,  collection  of  the 
Hispanic  Society  of  America)  1 9.3 
mm. 

(1211-1223).  Fortunately,  we  do 
have  in  the  cabinet  two  nice  examples 
of  the  former’s  issues  (Figs.  16-17). 
In  addition,  there  is  in  the  collection  a 
curious  copper  specimen  that  had 
been  carelessly  assigned  an  incorrect 
accession  number  (Fig.  18). 
Apparently,  this  coin  had  been  mis- 
catalogued  years  ago  as  having  come 
from  a group  of  Daniel  Parish’s 
medieval  English  silver  pennies;  it 
was  probably  a part  of  another  1893 

A M 


Fig.  9.  Spain:  Visigothic  Kingdom. 
Sisebut  (AD  61  2-621 ).  AV  tremissis, 
Tarracona  mint.  Miles  177(c).  (ANS 
1 001 .57.561 , collection  of  the 
Hispanic  Society  of  America,  gift  of 
Archer  M.  Huntington)  18.6  mm. 


Fig.  10.  Spain:  Visigothic  Kingdom. 
Sisebut  (AD  61  2-621 ).  AV  tremissis, 
Tarracona  mint.  Miles  177(c).  (ANS 
1 00 1 . 1 . 1 6 1 1 5,  collection  of  the 
Hispanic  Society  of  America,  gift  of 
Archer  M.  Huntington)  19.3  mm. 


Fig.  1 1 . Spain:  Visigothic  Kingdom. 
Sisebut  (AD  61  2-621 ).  AV  tremissis, 
Tarracona  mint.  Miles  178(d).  (ANS 
1001 .57.562,  collection  of  the 
Hispanic  Society  of  America,  gift  of 
Archer  M.  Huntington)  18.8  mm. 


Fig.  12.  Spain:  Visigothic  Kingdom. 
Suinthila  (AD  621-631).  AV  tremissis, 
Tarracona  mint.  Miles  214(b).  (ANS 
1 001 . 1 . 1 6278,  collection  of  the 
Hispanic  Society  of  America,  gift  of 
Archer  M.  Huntington)  19.2  mm. 

donation  from  him  (ANS  1893.14). 
The  Salgado  request  has  thus  provid- 
ed an  opportunity  and  an  impetus  to 
make  a correction  in  our  online  data- 
base. 

Morabitinos  played  an  important 
role  in  perpetuating  gold  coinage  in 
the  West  during  the  period  of  the 
Middle  Ages  when  the  rest  of  Europe 
minted  virtually  none.  The  morabiti- 
no  (its  name  originating  in  reference 
to  the  Arabic  gold  dinars  of  the 
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Fig.  13.  Spain:  Visigothic  Kingdom. 
Reccesvintn  (AD  649-672).  AV  tremis- 
sis, Tarracona  mint.  Miles  356(c). 
(ANS  1 00 1 . 1 . 1 65 1 3,  collection  of  the 
Hispanic  Society  of  America,  gift  of 
Archer  M.  Huntington)  19.2  mm. 


Fig.  14.  Spain:  Visigothic  Kingdom. 
Reccesvintn  (AD  649-672).  AV  tremis- 
sis, Tarracona  mint.  Miles  357(e). 
(ANS  1001.57.582,  collection  of  the 
Hispanic  Society  of  America,  gift  of 
Archer  M.  Huntington)  17.8  mm. 


Fig.  15.  Spain:  Visigothic  Kingdom. 
Egica  (AD  687-702).  AV  tremissis, 
Tarracona  mint.  Miles  427(b).  (ANS 
1001 .57.604,  collection  of  the 
Hispanic  Society  of  America,  gift  of 
Archer  M.  Huntington)  19.9  mm. 

Almorabids),  after  evolving  etymo- 
logically into  the  name  maravedi, 
became  a characteristic  denomination 
for  hundreds  of  years,  losing  its  value 
and  cachet  as  a gold  coin  and  ending 
up  as  a low-valued  copper-currency 
accounting  unit. 

Famed  American  numismatist  Eric 
P.  Newman,  Honorary  Trustee  of  the 
ANS  Board  and  a Life  Fellow,  sent  a 
clear  pencil  rubbing  of  a curious  coin 
that  I was  able  to  attribute  for  him:  a 
scarce  Carolingian  obol  of  Pepin  II 
(or  Pepin  I)  of  Aquitaine  (840-852) 
from  the  mint  of  Melle-sur-Beronne. 
Located  in  a mining  region  of  Poitou, 
in  Aquitaine,  Melle  was  the  source  of 
much  of  the  silver  in  France  during 
that  time  period  (Fig.  19).  Scholars 
have  pondered  how  to  identify 
whether  this  coinage  was  minted  in 
the  name  of  Pepin  I,  the  son  of  Louis 
the  Pious  (whom  he  predeceased  in 
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Fig.  16.  Portugal.  Sancho  I 
( 1 1 85-1  21  1 ).  AV  morabitino, 

Coimbra  mint.  (ANS  1001.1.25822, 
collection  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of 
America,  gift  of  Archer  M.  Huntington) 
28  mm. 


Fig.  17.  Portugal.  Sancho  I 
(1  1 85-1  211).  AV  morabitino, 

Coimbra  mint.  (ANS  1983.154.1, 
gift  of  John  J.  Slocum)  27  mm. 

838)  and  grandson  of  Charlemagne, 
or  of  his  son,  Pepin  II.  Grierson 
( MEC , p.  218)  was  confident  that  the 
coins  were  issued  under  the  latter.  He 
felt  that  the  fact  that  there  were  a few 
Aquitanian  pieces  struck  in  the  name 
of  Louis’  imperial  successor,  Lothar, 
demonstrated  that  an  imperial 
monopoly  had  been  in  effect  while 
Louis  was  alive,  and  that  initially  its 
continuation  was  anticipated  upon 
his  death  in  840;  instead,  however,  in 
Aquitaine  the  actual  succession 
passed  to  Pepin  II.  While  not  nearly 
as  extensive  as  we  would  wish,  the 
ANS  cabinet  provides  a splendid 
resource  for  medieval  numismatics 
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Fig.  18.  Portugal.  Sancho  I 
(1  1 85-1  21  1 ).  AE  morabitino  imita- 
tion. (ANS  1 893. 1 1 .67,  gift  of  Daniel 
Parish  Jr.)  28  mm. 


Fig.  19.  France:  Carolingian  Kingdom 
of  Aquitaine.  Pepin  II  (AD  840-852). 

AR  obol,  Melle  mint.  M & G 608; 

MEC  815.  (ANS  1961.68.5,  pur- 
chase: ex  Bourgey)  21  mm. 

and  is  frequently  consulted.  The  col- 
lection of  Carolingian  coins,  in  par- 
ticular, helped  form  the  basis  for  the 
work  of  the  late  former  ANS  curator 
Henry  Grunthal  in  Carolingian 
Coinage , which  he  coauthored  with 
University  of  Chicago  medievalist 
Karl  Morrison,  and  the  strength  of  the 
series  is  due  in  part  to  the  close  and 
careful  attention  Grunthal  devoted  to 
it. 

Swedish  visitor  Anders  Frosell 
made  an  appointment  for  studying 
the  bracteate  and  other  medieval 
Swedish  coins  in  the  ANS  cabinet 
emanating  from  the  fine  collection 
purchased  in  1929  from  ANS 
Assistant  Curator  Robert  Robertson. 
Frosell,  who  is  in  the  process  of 
developing  a census,  noted  the  rarity 
of  a number  of  the  pieces,  and  also 
the  especially  high  quality  of  many  of 
the  examples  in  the  Society’s  cabinet 
(Fig.  20).  One  especially  noteworthy 
piece  is  a bracteate  issue  of  Albert  of 
Mecklenburg  (Swedish:  Albrekt  af 
Meklenborg),  bearing  a crowned  A 
between  two  annulets  as  its  type— 
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one  of  only  four  specimens  known. 

ANS  Life  Member  Howard  A. 
Minners  visited  the  coin  room  in  con- 
nection with  his  researches  on  the 
Aachen  Jungheitsgroschen  dated 
1372-1430.  His  intention  was  to 
attribute  these  coins  to  their  Menadier 
numbers,  but  since  the  attribution  had 


Fig.  20.  Sweden.  AR  bracteate  pen- 
ning, attributed  to  Albert  of 
Mecklenburg  (1  363-1  389),  Vesteras 
mint.  (ANS  1929.102.2052,  pur- 
chase, ex  Robertson  Coll.)  13.5  mm. 

already  been  done  he  was  able  simply 
to  record  the  references  and  check 
and  confirm  several  attributions  (Fig. 
21).  The  ANS  cabinet  holds  some 
two  dozen  such  coins.  On  one  excep- 
tional piece,  the  date  is  rendered 
using  the  letter  M for  the  thousands 
figure,  as  on  earlier  dated  coins  of 
Aachen.  Nearly  all  other  known  spec- 
imens of  this  year  use  the  word 
“millesimo”  for  one  thousand,  as  on 
the  succeeding  coins  of  1403  and 
later.  Minners  also  studied  the  impor- 
tant undated  Pfundner.  1484 
Dickguldiner,  and  1486-dated 
Guldiner  ( guldengroschen ) of  the 


Fig.  21 . German  States:  Aachen.  AR 
"Tournos"  groschen,  dated  1 402. 
Unpublished.  Levinson  1-5  (l-5b,  with 
the  spelling  error  SECVDO  in  the  date; 
and  i-5c,  with  the  error  CCC  instead  of 
CCCC  in  the  date);  cf.  Menadier  98B; 
Frey  8;  Saurma  2803.  (ANS 
1 970. 1 56.325,  gift  of  Jay  Donald 
Rogasner)  26  mm. 
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Archduke  Sigismund  of  Tyrol — the 
world’s  first  precursors  of  what  was 
to  become  the  “silver  dollar”  denom- 
ination (Fig.  22). 

A particularly  interesting  and 
unusual  portion  of  the  ANS  medals 
cabinet  is  that  of  the  so-called  guild 
tokens  ot  the  Netherlands,  mentioned 
previously  in  this  column  in  the 
Spring  2004  issue  of  the  ANS 
Magazine.  This  time,  the  request  for  a 
photograph  came  from  Anneloes 
Burggraaf-Moerman,  a descendant  of 
an  original  owner.  Through  online 
research,  she  had  located  from  our 
database  the  1757  Mason’s  Guild 


Fig.  22.  Austria:  Tyrol.  Archduke 
Sigismund  (1477-1490).  AR  gulden- 
groshen,  1486,  Hall  mint.  Moeser  97. 
(ANS  1960.1 1 1 .455,  purchase,  ex 
Jay  Donald  Rogasner)  42  mm. 

piece  with  the  name  of  Bruyn 
Moerman  hand  engraved  on  its 
reverse  (Fig.  23).  The  magnificent 
collection  of  the  prominent  New  York 
architect  Robert  James  Eidlitz,  which 
came  to  the  Society  in  1940  follow- 
ing his  death,  included  what  is  proba- 
bly the  foremost  array  ever  assem- 
bled of  medals  relating  to  architects, 
architecture,  and  the  construction 
trades.  Among  these  many  items 
(5,395  pieces)  are  a number  of  the 
individualistic  old  Dutch  guild 
tokens. 
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Fig.  23.  Netherlands:  Amsterdam 
(Weesp).  Obv.  within  circular  line, 
crown  above  trowel  pointing  I.;  below, 

I (a  trussel)/  Rev.  within  circular  line, 
Bruijn/  Moerman/  -:1757:-;  below, 
within  rectangular  punch  marks,  (1) 
crown  above  column  of  four  Xes  (read- 
ing inward  from  8:00),  (2)  THM 
(upside  down).  Holed  and  plugged  at 
12:00.  (ANS  1940.100.2331,  bequest 
of  Robert  James  Eidlitz  and  gift  of  Mrs. 
Robert  J.  Eidlitz)  38  mm. 

East  and  South  Asian 
Sequels 

The  major  project  to  publish  the 
Society’s  extensive  collection  of 
coinages  of  the  Kushans  has  contin- 
ued to  progress  thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  Curatorial  Associate  Peter 
Donovan  (Figs.  24-25).  The  already 
large  and  significant  ANS  cabinet  of 
Kushan  coins  was  considerably  aug- 
mented in  the  late  1990s  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Olivia  Lincoln  collec- 
tion, which  is  only  now  being  fully 
catalogued  thanks  to  Donovan’s 
work.  The  records  are  being  thor- 
oughly updated  in  light  of  modern 
scholarship  and  recent  advances  in 
understanding  of  the  Kushan 
coinages,  as  achieved  by  the  authors 
Joe  Cribb  and  David  Jungward.  A 
noteworthy  example  is  the  reattribu- 
tion of  the  coinages  formerly 
assigned  to  a ruler  speciously  called 
“Heraios”  or  “Heraus.”  Cribb  (1993), 
having  marshaled  persuasive  evi- 
dence that  this  had  been  an  erroneous 
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Fig.  24.  Central  Asia-lndia.  Kushan 
Empire,  Kujula  Kadphises,  c.  AD 
10-55.  AE  unit  (imitating  the  issues  of 
the  late  Indo-Greek  Hermaios).  SNC- 
ANS  (Bopearachchi)  1510.  (ANS 
1944.100.74930,  bequest  of  Edward 
T.  Newell)  1 9 mm. 


Fig.  25.  Central  Asia-lndia.  Kushan 
empire,  Kujula  Kadphises  (formerly 
attributed  as  an  imitative  issue  of 
"Heraus")  c.  AD  10-55.  AR 
tetradrachm,  Tokharistan.  Mitchiner 
514.  (ANS  1 995.51 .328,  gift  of  Harry 
W.  Fowler)  29  mm. 

classification  all  along,  prefers  to 
read  the  wording  that  appears  on  the 
coin  as  an  allusion  to  a native  term 
for  “ruler.”  As  a result,  the  ANS 
Sylloge  will  undoubtedly  become  the 
most  complete  and  authoritative  work 
in  the  field. 

Some  months  ago  I had  occasion  to 
address  an  inquiry  that  had  been  sub- 
mitted by  Bob  Feiler  to  the  Chicago 
Coin  Club  regarding  a curious 
Islamic  piece.  This  item  was  identi- 
fied for  him  by  ANS  members  Robert 
D.  Leonard  Jr.  and  Warren  Schultz  as 
what  is  referred  to  as  an  Indian  tem- 
ple token  or  “Rama-tanka.”  The 
author  of  the  standard  reference  on 
these  (A  Guide  to  the  Temple  Tokens 
of  India)  is  Irwin  Brotman,  who  has 
turned  over  to  the  ANS  his  research 
notes  and  collections  developed  in 
preparation  for  a future  new  edition, 
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so  it  seemed  advisable  to  me  to  make 
mention  of  this  interesting  series  and 
explicate  the  piece  a bit  further. 
Although  Islamic  in  context,  this 
example  was  part  of  a rather  exten- 
sive tradition — mostly  Hindu  in  char- 
acter and  relating  to  the  Indian  cultur- 
al epic,  the  Ramayana.  These  tokens 
were  probably  mostly  on  the  order  of 
pilgrim's  souvenirs,  obtained  and 
cherished  as  amulets  or  charms. 
Many  surviving  pieces  show  traces  of 
having  been  mounted. 

The  earliest  of  the  Rama-tanka 
tokens  may  date  back  to  the  sixteenth 
century  (some  are  imitations  of 
rupees  of  the  great  Mughal  emperor 
Akbar,  1556-1605),  but  Brotman 
observed  that  some  were  still  being 
produced  at  the  time  of  the  publica- 
tion of  his  work.  Brotman’s  type  T, 
obv.  19  and  rev.  16,  seemed  closest  to 
the  Feiler  piece  variety  (Figs.  26-27). 
Its  obverse  inscription  reads  Madina 
sharif  (" noble  city”).  The  reverse  was 
standard  for  many  Muslim  coins, 
although  rendered  in  rather  crude 
Perso- Arabic  script.  Within  its  central 
panel,  referred  to  by  Islamic  special- 
ists as  the  “area,”  appears  the  abbre- 
viated first  part  of  the  Muslim  decla- 
ration of  faith,  the  Shahada  or 
Kalima:  “There  is  no  God  but  God, 
Muhammad  is  the  messenger  of 
God”  (La  Ha  illah  ullahu, 
Muhammad  rasul  Allahu).  In  the  four 
marginal  segments  around  the  area 
are  the  names  of  the  first  four  (ortho- 


Fig.  26.  India.  Islamic  "temple  token," 
n.m.,  n.d.  Brotman  T-16.  (ANS 
2002.2.84,  gift  of  Irwin  F.  Brotman) 

27.8  mm. 
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Fig.  27.  India.  Islamic  "temple  token," 
n.m.,  n.d.  Brotman  T-l  9.  (ANS 
2002.2.87,  gift  of  Irwin  F.  Brotman) 

29.3  mm. 

dox)  caliphs:  top,  Abu  Bakr;  bottom, 
'Umar;  left,  ‘Uthman;  and  right,  ‘Ali 
(written  backward). 

Latin  American 
Meanderings 

After  visiting  our  coin  room  and 
studying  the  coins  featured  in  this 
column  in  the  Winter  2006  issue  of 
the  ANS  Magazine , Mexican  coinage 
expert  Clyde  Hubbard  sent  me  some 
detailed  notes  on  pieces  in  the  collec- 
tion in  order  to  upgrade  our  database. 
Meanwhile,  Roger  Lima  Calera 
inquired  about  coins  and  banknotes 
of  Cuba  from  the  colonial  era,  the 
period  ending  with  the  Spanish- 
American  War  of  1898.  Like  many 
individuals,  he  was  looking  for  Web 
pages  and  valuations  helpful  to  a col- 
lector. Author  Carlos  Leon  Jara 
Moreno  visited  the  cabinet  to  exam- 
ine issues  from  early  Honduras  and 
Haiti  (Figs.  28-29).  Interestingly, 
early  Tegucigalpa  issues  replicated 
the  obsolete  designs  derived  from  the 
hand-struck  macuquinas  coinages  of 
the  eighteenth  century  from  the  Lima 
mint.  Luis  Roberto  Ponte  Puigbo 
returned  for  further  study  of  early 
Venezuelan  coins  and  tokens  housed 
in  the  Society’s  extensive  Latin 
American  collection,  in  connection 
with  his  participation  in  the  New 
York  International  Numismatic 
Convention.  Dr.  Minners  availed 
himself  of  his  opportunity,  while 
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Fig.  28.  Honduras:  Tegucigalpa  (under 
Mexican  authority).  AR  2 reales, 

1823.  (ANS  1915.15.1,  gift  of 
Howland  Wood)  26  mm. 


Fig.  29.  Haiti.  Henri  Christophe.  AR 
medal,  1 801 , commemorating  the 
establishment  of  religion  and  Taw. 

(ANS  0000.999.32065)  38.6  mm. 

studying  other  ANS  items  in  the  cab- 
inet, to  examine  the  scarce  1732-  and 
1733-dated  machine-made  coins  of 
Mexico  (Fig.  30). 

United  States: 
Appreciating  Americana 

Regarding  U.S.  coinage,  we  receive 
almost  constant  inquiries  concerning 
new  issues  and  possible  “discoveries” 
of  one  kind  or  another  on  the  part  of 
individuals.  Often  these  turn  out  to  be 
merely  “two-headed”  quarters  (or 
other  denominations)  fabricated  by 
joining  two  carefully  machined  coins 
as  novelties  or  for  “magic”  acts — or 
perhaps  dishonest  gambling.  Other 
frequent  “finds”  consist  of  different 
kinds  of  conjectured  mint  errors  as 
well  as  various  forgeries,  like  the  per- 
verse “Blake  & Co.”  and  “Parsons  & 
Co.”  pioneer  gold  pieces. 
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Fig.  30.  Spanish  Colonial  Mexico. 
Philip  V (1700-1746).  AR  8 reales, 
1732-F.  KM  103.  (ANS  1947.135.1, 
gift  of  Robert  I.  Nesmith)  40  mm. 


There  are,  of  course,  also  serious 
inquiries  from  serious  numismatists. 
Following  my  presentation  on  the 
collection  of  American  colonial  coins 
in  the  Society’s  cabinet,  given  at  the 
C4  (Colonial  Coin  Collectors  Club) 
Convention  at  the  Bay  State  Coin 
show  toward  the  end  of  last  year, 
Jacques  St-Arnaud  responded  by 
requesting  a listing  of  pieces  in  the 
French  colonial  series  (Fig.  31).  Our 
collection  of  such  items  is  impres- 
sively extensive.  The  coins  have  all 
been  catalogued,  and  their  records, 
including  their  mintmarks,  are  avail- 
able to  researchers  via  our  online 
database.  Of  course,  we  are  always 
happy  to  bring  awareness  of  the  ANS 
collection  and  our  available  services 
to  a wider  audience. 

An  attorney  at  law  in  Liechtenstein, 


Fig.  31 . France  (for  French  Colonial 
Canada).  Louis  XIV  (1643-1 71  5),  AR 
5 sols,  1670-A  (Paris).  (ANS 
1 967.99.4,  gift  of  Ambassador  and 
Mrs.  R.  Henry  Norweb)  21.2  mm. 


one  Dr.  Hannes  Miihr,  contacted  me 
claiming  that  one  of  his  clients 
charged  him  with  the  disposition  of 
his  Panama-Pacific  San  Francisco 
International  Exposition  commemo- 
rative coin  set  of  1915.  Sending  an 
image  showing  what  appeared  to  be 
one  of  the  rare,  original  double  sets  of 
this  famous  issue,  he  wanted  to  know 
whether  it  might  have  substantial 
value  and  what  sort  of  “procedure”  I 
might  “consider  the  most  appropriate 
to  sell  a coin  set  of  that  kind.” 
Recalling  that  a renowned  American 
firm  had  handled  two  of  these  sets  not 
long  before,  fetching  record  prices, 
and  that  they  had  the  knowledge  and 
expertise  to  advise  him  appropriately, 
I suggested  the  possibility  that  they 
might  be  able  to  help  him.  Then  I 
heard  nothing  more.  One  always 
wonders  at  the  seeming  naivete  of 
such  inquiries. . . are  they  some  sort  of 
“scam,”  like  the  notorious  Internet 
Nigerian  bank  account  confidence 
scheme,  or  are  there  really  such  hid- 
den treasures  still  “hiding  out”  all 
over  the  world?  We  routinely  refer 
correspondents  to  professional  deal- 
ers in  the  numismatic  community 
around  the  country  and  almost  never 
receive  feedback  from  the  original 
inquirer.  I am  always  curious  about 
the  outcome  of  these  questions. 

Our  guest,  2006  Krause-Mishler 
Forum  speaker  Dr.  Ian  Wisehn,  direc- 
tor of  the  Royal  Coin  Cabinet  at  the 
National  Museum  of  Economy  in 
Stockholm.  Sweden,  made  a signifi- 
cant discovery  in  the  collections 
under  his  care.  He  reported  back  to 
me,  following  his  visit  here,  the 
details  of  one  of  the  foremost 
American  Indian  Peace  medals,  one 
that  somehow  found  its  way  into  the 
Swedish  national  collection  (Fig.  32). 
Because  this  is  one  of  the  very  rare, 
middle-sized  Thomas  Jefferson  hol- 
low silver  medals — of  the  kind  of 
which  Lewis  and  Clark  carried  a few 
specimens  on  their  great  expedition 
to  explore  the  Louisiana  Territory — 
in  outstanding  condition,  it  seems  a 
worthy  adjunct  to  our  own  collection 
items  presented  for  the  members  in 
the  ANS  Magazine. 

Another  of  the  great  items  in  the 


medals  cabinet  that  was  recently 
requested  as  an  additional  subject  for 
publication  was  a later  example  of  the 
rare  and  popular  series  of  Indian 
Peace  Medals  (Fig.  33).  This  was  the 
ANS’s  important  original  silver 
example  of  the  rare  Andrew  Johnson 
medal,  presented  by  Rachel 
Barrington  and  Robert  Eidlitz  in 
1915 — a very  handsome  representa- 
tive of  this  issue.  Ninety  of  the 
medals  in  this  large  (76  mm)  size,  as 
well  as  another  ninety  in  the  smaller 
(63  mm)  size,  were  minted  from 
December  1865  to  January  1866.  It  is 
estimated  that  around  thirty  of  the 
former  are  extant  today,  and  more  of 
the  latter. 

Other  Medallic  Series 

A considerable  amount  of  my  rou- 
tine work  could  be  said  to  fall  into  the 
category  of  curating  the  Medals 
Department.  There  are  cases  where  it 
transpires  that  I cannot  be  of  much 
help  to  investigators,  but  there  are 
others  where,  using  the  resources  of 
the  ANS  Cabinet  and  Library,  we  are 
able  to  provide  information  or 
images.  Work  with  the  medals  can 
occasionally  seem  to  be  somehow 
more  difficult  and  time  consuming, 
but  it  is  invariably  interesting  in  terms 
of  what  kind  of  items  can  come  to  our 
attention. 

From  Pine  Pienaar  came  an  inquiry 
concerning  a medal  that  matched  a 
specimen  in  the  ANS  cabinet,  located 
via  our  database  catalog.  This  is  a 
handsome  memento  of  the  Anglo- 
Boer  War,  an  issue  honoring 
Marthinus  Theunis  Steijn  (or  Steyn, 
1857-1916),  the  last  president  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  one  of  the 
leaders  against  the  British  invasion 
(Fig.  34).  A popular  lawyer  who  was 
born  in  the  state  but  studied  abroad, 
Steijn  was  appointed  as  his  country’s 
equivalent  of  Attorney  General  in 
1889,  and  in  1893,  as  first  puisne 
judge  of  the  high  court  (the  common- 
law  South  African  equivalent  to  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court).  Steijn's  decisions  as 
a judge  won  him  a high  reputation, 
and  he  was  decisively  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Free  State  in  1896. 
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Fig.  32.  United  States.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  AR  Indian  Peace 
medal,  1801,  by  John  Reich 
or  Robert  Scot;  hollow,  three- 
part  construction.  Julian  IP-3. 
(Collection  of  the  Royal  Coin 
Cabinet,  the  National  Museum 
of  Economy,  Stockholm, 
Sweden)  76  mm  (with  loop 
and  ring  attachment,  93  mm). 
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Fig.  33.  United  States.  Andrew  Johnson,  AR  Indian  Peace  medal,  by  Anthony  C.  Paauet.  Julian  IP-40.  (ANS  1915.160.1,  gift  of 
Rachel  T.  Barrington  and  Robert  James  Eidlitz)  75.2  mm  (excluding  the  loop  clamped  onto  the  rim). 


.mu 


Fig.  34.  South  Africa.  AR  commemorative  medal,  1902.  Obv.:  portrait  bust  of 
Marthinus  Steijn,  facing;  M.T.  STEIJN  STAATSPRES.  VAN  DEN  ORANJE-VRIJSTAAT. 
Rev.:  a wounded  lion;  VERWOND  MAAR  NIET  VERWONNEN  ("more  wounded 
than  wounding");  artist's  initials  B.U.  (ANS  0000.999.53449,  gift  of  Robert  J.  Eidlitz; 
probably  part  of  ANS  1 927. 1 92)  60  mm. 


Following  a series  of  provocations, 
he  joined  with  the  Transvaal  in 
declaring  a state  of  war  against  the 
British  Empire.  Many  are  the  leaders 
of  times  past  who  have  dropped  out 
of  the  conscious  memory  of  today’s 
world.  It  is  fortunate  that  some  have 
been  honored  by  medals. 

Steijn  ran  a government  in  hiding 
while  playing  a key  role  in  the  resis- 
tance and  guerrilla  tactics  that  made 
up  most  of  the  conflict  of  the  Boer 


War.  Although  the  imperial  war 
machine  may  have  been  cumbersome 
and  inefficient,  the  rebellious  Boer 
territories  were  methodically  overrun 
and  large  numbers  of  the  noncombat- 
ant population  put  into  lethally  severe 
concentration  camps.  Steijn  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  irrecon- 
cilable of  the  Boer  leaders,  but  he 
steadily  preferred  and  sought  peace, 
attempting  to  pursue  diplomatic  solu- 
tions. By  mid- 1902,  a victim  of  the 


great  wartime  stresses  placed  upon 
him  and  of  the  surrender  of  the  Boers, 
he  was  stricken  by  the  autoimmune 
neuromuscular  disease  myasthenia 
gravis.  Steijn  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  British  crown  in  1904, 
his  health  partly  restored,  and 
returned  to  South  African  politics. 
Serving  as  vice  president  of  the 
Closer  Union  Convention 
(1908-1909),  he  was  distinguished 
for  his  statesmanlike  and  conciliatory 
attitude  while  maintaining  the  rights 
of  the  Dutch  community.  He  col- 
lapsed and  died  while  making  a 
speech  in  1916. 

An  example  of  the  popular  Society 
of  Medalists  second  issue  medal,  by 
Paul  Manship  (1930),  was  one  of  a 
group  of  nice  twentieth-century 
American  items  that  Damyanna 
Mendoza  “ran  across”  not  long  ago, 
leading  her  to  make  an  inquiry  when 
she  “googled”  the  parallel  specimen 
in  the  ANS  cabinet  (Fig.  35). 
Information  on  medals  generally 
seems  to  be  less  readily  accessible 
than  that  for  coins,  no  doubt  because 
there  are  fewer  and  less  comprehen- 
sive reference  works  available.  The 
ANS’s  searchable  database  can  help 
significantly  in  tracking  down  infor- 
mation and  is  becoming  more  and 
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Fig.  35.  United  States.  Society  of  Medalists,  silvered-bronze  semiannual  subscribers'  medal,  second  issue,  1 930,  by  Paul  Manship, 
Medallic  Art  Co.  Obv.:  Dionysus,  3/4  I.;  below,  a kalyx  (an  ancient  Greek  wine  cup);  HAIL/  TO/  DIONYSUS/  WHO/  FIRST/  DIS- 
COVERED/ THE/  MAGIC/  OF/  THE/  GRAPE.  Rev.:  two  satyrs  crushing  grapes  in  a vat.  On  edge:  THE  SOCIETY  OF  MEDALISTS 
SECOND  ISSUE.  P.MANSHIP  1930.  Noble.223ff.  (ANS  1988.124.2,  gift  of  Stack's)  71  mm. 


more  frequently  consulted. 
Manship’s  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
desirable  single  issue  in  the  delightful 
Society  of  Medalists  series.  In  its 
context,  this  whimsical  creation  may 
be  considered  a social  harbinger  in 
terms  of  its  “antiprohibitionist”  sub- 
ject matter — a tribute  to  drinking  and 
wine! 

The  Director  of  the  Finnish 


National  Coin  Cabinet,  Dr.  Tuukka 
Talvio,  and  his  wife,  Anja,  recently 
visited  the  cabinet  during  a trip  to 
New  York.  While  here,  they  were  able 
to  examine  a selection  of  medals 
from  Finland  that  were  presented  to 
the  Society  (and  some  purchased)  in 
the  1920s  and  1930s,  including  a fine 
group  of  original  pieces  by  the 
remarkable  Gerda  Qvist.  Since  this 


part  of  the  collection  has  been  largely 
uncatalogued,  the  occasion  was  a 
stimulus  to  work  on  this  important 
material.  I found  that  the  splendid 

1923  Qvist  medal  honoring  the  great 
Finnish  national  composer  Johan 
Julius  Christian  Sibelius  was  in  fact  a 

1924  gift  to  the  collection  from  the 
indefatigable  ANS  Librarian  Sidney 
P.  Noe,  and  have  thus  been  able  to 


Fig.  36.  Finland.  AE  Jean  Sibelius  commemorative  medal,  by  Gerda  Qvist,  1 923.  Bostrom  1 , p.  1 56,  2.  (ANS  1 924. 1 23. 1 , gift  of 
Sidney  P.  Noe)  90  mm. 
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Fig.  37.  United  States.  AE  Charles  Lindbergh  Congressional  medal,  1928,  by  Laura  Gardin  Fraser.  (ANS  0000.999.3274)  70  mm. 


add  it  to  our  database  with  an  accu- 
rate accession  number  (Fig.  36).  On 
this  attractive  piece,  the  great  Finnish 
national  composer  has  been  depicted 
with  a highly  unusual  collar  and  trun- 
cation, giving  the  work  a striking  dis- 
tinction. Qvist’s  devotion  to  the  orig- 
inal Renaissance  medal  forms  of 
Pisanello  are  clearly  evident,  while 
her  modernist  taste  brings  an  inven- 
tive feel  to  the  work. 

May  20  to  21  of  this  year  marks  the 
eightieth  anniversary  of  the 
redoubtable  Charles  A.  Lindbergh's 
pioneering  solo  flight  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  so  it  is  unsurprising 
to  have  received  inquiries  regarding 
numismatic  memorial  representations 
of  this  significant  event.  “Lucky 
Lindy,”  the  “lone  eagle,”  was  subse- 
quently honored  by  many  medallic 
commemorations,  of  which  none  is 
perhaps  more  majestic  than  the 
Lindbergh  Congressional  medal  by 
Laura  Gardin  Fraser  (Fig.  37).  It  fea- 
tures a strikingly  accurate  and  lifelike 
Renaissance-style  bust  of  the  aviator. 


horizontally  truncated  and  wearing 
his  flying  gear,  on  the  obverse,  with 
an  almost  breathtaking,  somewhat 
stylized  eagle  soaring  above  clouds 
and  sunbeams  over  the  horizon  of  the 
world  on  its  reverse. 

Truly,  interest  in  the  ANS  cabinet 
runs  a gamut  of  subject  matter  and 
requires  the  staff  to  address  many 
areas  of  numismatics,  only  a few  of 
which  can  be  encapsulated  here.  We 
do  welcome  inquiries  and  encourage 
everyone  to  utilize  the  Society’s 
remarkable  online  database,  available 
at  http://numismatics.org.  We  are  also 
pleased  to  host  visits  from  serious 
researchers  from  around  the  world. 
Contact  us.  Come  visit  us.  Learn  and 
enjoy!  EIM3 
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Morton  & Eden  Auction  Marathon 
Raises  Record  £3.66  Million  ($7.32M) 

Dispersal  of  medals,  Orders,  and  Decorations  from  the  Collection  of  the 
American  numismatic  Society  Is  a Complete  Sell-out 


After  marathon  auctions  in  which  2,7 1 7 lots  were  sold 
over  a total  of  five  days,  the  dispersal  of  the  medals, 
orders,  and  decorations  from  the  ANS  collection  ended 
on  Thursday,  April  16.  2007,  having  raised  a record 
£3,657,549  ($7,324,146).  The  total  sets  a new  world 
record  for  an  auction  of  a collection  of  medals,  orders, 
and  decorations  from  a single  source.  Every  lot  offered 
was  sold. 

On  sale  in  the  final  auction  was  material  from  Africa, 
Asia,  South  America,  and  Oceania,  and  buyers  respond- 
ed with  their  now  customary  zeal.  Every  one  of  the  593 
lots  sold,  and  the  few  lots  unsold  from  previous  sessions 
were  reoffered,  with  the  result  that  the  collection  was 
dispersed  in  its  entirety. 

From  the  late  nineteenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the 
twentieth  century,  the  ANS  accumulated  more  than  five 
thousand  world  campaign  and  gallantry  medals,  orders, 
and  decorations.  However,  in  recent  decades  the  Society 
has  refocused  its  priorities,  concentrating  on  its  role  as 
a museum  of  money  and  related  artifacts,  moving  into 
new  headquarters  near  Wall  Street  in  Manhattan,  and 
partnering  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
to  create  a major  exhibition  concerning  the  history  of 
coins  and  currency.  The  medals,  orders,  and  decorations 
in  its  collection  had  not  been  exhibited  for  over  twenty 
years  when  the  ANS  decided  to  deaccession  the  foreign 
materials — though  the  North  American  material  is 
being  retained.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  will  be  used  by 
the  ANS  to  finance  new  acquisitions  in  line  with  its  mis- 
sion to  create  the  definitive  collection  of  world  coinage. 

Of  particular  significance  was  the  largest  disposal  of 
Chinese  medals,  orders,  and  decorations  ever  offered  at 
a Western  auction.  Notable  among  the  160  lots,  which 
dated  from  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  and  first 
half  of  the  twentieth  centuries,  was  a very  rare  Imperial 
Order  of  the  Double  Dragon  Type  1 First  Class,  Third 
Grade  neck  badge  issued  between  1882  and  1898,  esti- 
mated at  £3,000-4,000  ($5,800-£7,700).  It  was  pur- 
chased by  Stacks,  the  New  York  specialist  dealer,  for 
£17,250  ($34,555).  A similarly  rare  Second  Class  badge 
from  the  same  order  was  purchased  for  £16,100 
($32,248),  by  a Chinese  buyer  who  traveled  to  Fondon 
for  the  sale.  It  had  been  estimated  at  £2,000-£3,000. 
Both  badges  had  been  in  the  ANS  collection  since  they 
were  donated  in  1925. 


Various  decorations  of  the  Chinese  Order  of  the  Striped 
Tiger  (lots  67-70). 


The  Chinese  collector  also  purchased  a very  rare 
breast  star  of  the  early  Republican  Order  of  Merit, 
founded  in  19 1 2 by  President  Yuan  Shih  Kai  and  award- 
ed in  relation  to  the  recipient's  former  precedence  of 
rank  in  the  Manchu  court.  Estimated  at  £l,500-£2,000 
($2,800-$3,800),  it  sold  for  £13,800  ($27,635).  The 
Chinese  section  of  the  sale  alone  raised  £251,585 
($499,742). 

The  Japanese  section  of  the  sale  was  smaller  but  no 
less  significant,  raising  £18,929  ($37,593).  Notable  here 
was  an  extremely  rare  breast  star  of  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Kite,  which  was  awarded  to  senior  officers  for 
exceptional  bravery  in  action.  The  order  was  abolished 
following  World  War  II.  It  was  purchased  by  Stacks  for 
£5.750  ($1 1,513)  against  an  estimate  of  £3,000-£4.000 
($5,800-$7,500). 

A Grand  Cross  collar,  badge,  and  star  of  the  Order  of 
the  Crown,  issued  by  the  Sultanate  of  Johore  in 
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Malaysia,  estimated  at  £2,000-£3,000  ($3,800-$5,800) 
sold  to  a specialist  dealer  for  £5,980  ($  1 1 ,975),  and  a set 
of  insignia  of  the  Tunisian  Order  of  Nichan-el-Ahad-el- 
Aman,  issued  by  the  Bey  Sidi  Hamad  (r.  1929-1942) 
and  estimated  at  £2,000-£3,000  ($3,800-$5,800),  sold 
to  the  same  buyer  for  £4,140  ($8,295). 

Among  an  exceptional  selection  of  Mexican  orders 
and  decorations  was  a Star  for  the  Defence  of  Texas, 
awarded  in  1836  to  officers  who  participated  in  the 
action  against  the  rebels  at  San  Antonio,  the  Alamo, 
Encinal,  and  Gonal,  which  sold  to  a U.S.  dealer  acting 
for  a private  collector  for  £ 1 4,950  ($29,95 1 ).  It  had  been 
estimated  at  £3,000-£5,000  ($5,700-$9,600). 

However,  the  highlight  of  the  sale  was  the  very  rare 
first-class  insignia  of  the  Burmese  Order  of  the  Tsalwe, 
which  was  bestowed  on  Major-General  Albert  Fytche, 
Chief  Commissioner  of  British  Burma  in  1867. 
Comparable  to  a British  Knighthood,  the  insignia  was  in 
the  form  of  an  elaborately  decorated,  solid-gold  collar 
weighing  over  half  a kilogram.  It  was  estimated  at 
£20,000-£30,000  ($38,500-$58,000)  and  sold  for 
£39,100  ($77,673).  Fytche's  British  campaign  medals 
sold  for  £2,760  ($5,527).  Both  lots  were  purchased  by  a 
London  dealer  on  behalf  of  a private  collector,  thus  the 
order  and  the  medals  will  stay  together.  During  the 
Burma  Campaign  (1852-1853),  Major-General  Albert 
Fytche,  C.S.I.  (1823-1892),  was  a key  figure  in  the 
British  annexation  of  Bassein,  a lawless  province  of 
which  he  was  named  Deputy  Commissioner  and 
received  “the  special  thanks  and  warm  approbation”  of 
the  Governor-General  and  of  the  government  of  India 
on  at  least  three  occasions  between  1853  and  1857.  He 
succeeded  Sir  Arthur  Phayre  as  Chief  Commissioner  of 
British  Burma  in  1867,  during  a critical  time  in  the 
development  of  Anglo-Burmese  political  and  trade  rela- 
tions. His  mission  to  Mandalay  at  the  end  of  1 867  led  to 
the  successful  conclusion  of  a major  commercial  treaty 
and  the  award  of  the  Order  of  the  Tsalwe  by  the  King  of 
Burma.  As  a writer,  Fytche  produced  a number  of 
works,  the  most  notable  of  which  is  his  Burma  Past  and 
Present,  published  in  two  volumes  in  1878  and  dedicat- 
ed to  his  cousin,  the  Poet  Laureate  Alfred  Lord 
Tennyson. 

The  final  sale  in  the  ANS  dispersal  had  been  expected 
to  a raise  approximately  £300,000  ($600,000). 
However,  following  the  fortunate  pattern  of  the  earlier 
auctions,  sales  totaled  £564,213  ($1,129,935).  The  two 
previous  sales,  held  in  May  and  October  of  last  year, 
were  originally  expected  to  realize  up  to  £1.2  million 
but  actually  totaled  £3.1  million,  the  rarity  and  impec- 
cable provenance  of  the  pieces  forcing  buyers  to  ignore 
published  estimates  in  order  to  secure  items  that  rarely 
come  on  the  market. 

Highlights  across  the  series  of  sales  included: 


• A very  fine  and  rare  gold  and  enamel  sash  badge  by 
Julius  Kebel  of  St.  Petersburg  dated  1865,  one  of  only  a 
few  surviving  examples  of  the  Order  of  St.  Andrew 
(estimate  £12,000-£  15,000).  Sold  for  £109,250 
($218,842). 

•Silver  gilt  breast  star  of  the  Order  of  St.  Alexander 
Nevsky,  established  in  Russia  by  Catherine  1 in  1725 
(£8,000-£  12,000).  Sold  for  £69,000  ($138,213). 

•Russian  Order  of  the  White  Eagle 
(£12,000-£  15,000).  Sold  for  £59,800  ($1 19,799). 

•“Blue  Ribbon”  Naval  Victoria  Cross,  the  original  but 
unawarded  issue  to  George  Bell  Chicken  for  his  valor 
during  the  Indian  Mutiny  in  1858  (£30,000-£40,000). 
Sold  for  £55,200  ($110,574). 

•A  rare  Naval  General  Service  medal  with  two  clasps: 
“Indefatigable  20  April  1796”  and  “Indefatigable  13 
Jany  1797,”  awarded  to  Volunteer  1st  Class  John  Harry 
(£20,000-£25,000).  Sold  for  £48,300. 

•A  unique  Naval  General  Service  medal  with  two 
clasps:  Trafalgar  and  Cherub  28  March  1814,  awarded 
to  Thomas  Skiddey  (£15,000-£20,000).  Sold  for 
£46,000  ($92,150). 

•The  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  sash  badge  or 
Lesser  George,  in  gold  and  enamels,  1850-1880 
(£18,000-£22,000).  Sold  for  £34,500. 

ANS  Director  Ute  Wartenberg  Kagan  commented,  “I 
was  delighted.  The  sales  were  conducted  extremely  well 
and  produced  so  many  exceptional  prices.  This  will  ben- 
efit enormously  the  Society’s  ability  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  its  core  numismatic  collections  in  the 
future.”  Said  auctioneer  James  Morton:  “This  was  a 
landmark  series  of  sales.  In  the  long  history  of  collect- 
ing medals,  orders,  and  decorations  I do  not  believe 
there  has  ever  before  been  an  auction  in  which  so  many 
individual  pieces  covering  such  a broad  range  of  content 
has  been  dispersed  at  one  time.  The  response  from  buy- 
ers has  been  universally  positive.  We  were  honored  to 
have  been  chosen  by  the  American  Numismatic  Society 
to  conduct  the  sales  and  delighted  that  they  were  so  well 
received.”  IM-liJ 


Morton  & Eden  Ltd.  are  specialist  auctioneers  of  collectors’  coins  of  all  peri- 
ods and  types,  war  medals,  orders  and  decorations,  historical  medals,  and  ban- 
knotes. The  company  was  founded  in  2001  by  James  Morton  and  Tom  Eden, 
who  were  both  directors  of  the  Coins  and  Medals  Department  at  Sotheby’s,  with 
whom  the  company  maintains  a close  association. 

All  prices  include  the  15%  buyers’  premium  paid  at  the  sale. 

For  more  information,  please  contact: 

Press  Officer:  Christopher  Proudlove.  Tel/Fax:  01492  544  514.  E-mail: 
chris@Chris-Proudlove.co.uk. 

At  Morton  & Eden:  James  Morton,  Tom  Eden,  or  Paul  Wood,  Morton  & Eden 
Ltd..  45  Maddox  Street.  London  W1S  2PE.  Tel:  020  7493  5344.  Fax:  020  7495 
6325;  E-mail:  info@mortonandeden.com. 

At  Sotheby’s:  In  New  York:  Matthew  Weigman,  Tel:  (001)  212  606  7176.  E- 
mail:  matthew.weigman@sothebys.com.  In  London:  Mitzi  Mina.  Tel:  020  7293 
5169.  E-mail:  mitzi.mina@sothebys.com. 
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David  Hendin.  Ancient  Scale  Weights 
and  Pre-Coinage  Currency  of  the  Near 
East.  New  York:  Amphora,  2007.  237pp., 
b/w  illus.  throughout.  ISBN  978-0- 
9654029-4-1 . $65.00. 

David  Hendin’s  longstanding  inter- 
est in  ancient  weights  is  well 
known — indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
poorly  kept  secrets  in  popular  ancient 
numismatics.  This  is  partly  because 
every  time  he  issues  a new  edition  of 
his  Guide  to  Bihlicol  Coins  (currently 
in  its  fourth  edition,  with  a fifth  under 
way),  the  section  on  weights  and  “a 
time  before  coinage”  expands,  and 
more  space  is  devoted  to  their  illus- 
tration in  the  plates.  His  interest  in  j 
things  metrological  is  obvious,  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  that  virtually 
no  other  popular  handbook  of  ancient 
coinage  includes  weights.  Thus  the 
only  thing  surprising  about  the  arrival 
of  Hendin’s  new  book.  Ancient  Scale 
Weights  and  Pre-Coinage  Currency 
of  the  Near  East , is  that  it  took  until 
now  to  appear. 

In  the  author’s  usual  style,  the  work 
begins  with  a lively  anecdotal 
account  of  his  first  introduction  to 
ancient  weights  in  the  markets  of  j 
Israel  in  the  1970s  and  the  interest 
this  early  exposure  spawned.  This  is 
followed  by  a good  general  introduc- 
tion to  the  use  of  scales  and  weights 
in  the  Near  East  from  the  third  mil- 
lennium BC  to  the  twelfth  century 
AD,  with  special  attention  paid  to  the 
development  of  weight  systems  used 
by  Judah  and  neighboring  states  dur- 
ing the  First  Temple  period.  Weight 
tables  are  appended  to  most  sections 
to  show  the  various  weight  denomi- 
nations, their  probable  official  mass 
in  grams,  and  to  illustrate  their  rela- 
tionship to  one  another. 

While  the  tables  for  most  of  the 
weights  are  very  helpful,  those  for  the  j 
"Phoenician  standard”  of  the  third 
century  BC  to  the  third  century  AD 
and  the  “light  standard”  of  the  first 
century  BC,  which  are  drawn  from 
Shraga  Qedar’s  introduction  to 
Gewichte  aus  drei  Jahrtausend  IV 
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(Miinz  Zentrum 
Auktion  49,  1983), 
give  pause.  Their 
monolithic  nature 
makes  them  ques- 
tionable, since  it 
can  be  clearly 
demonstrated  from 
the  evidence  of 
inscribed  weights 
that  standards  in  the 
Hellenistic  and  even 
the  early  Roman 
period  could  vary 
by  city  and  region 
as  well  as  over  time 
(e.g.,  for  the  long 
survival  of  local 

standards  at  Gaza 

and  Ascalon,  see  A.  Kushnir-Stein,  : 
“The  City-Goddess  on  the  Weights  of 
Ascalon,”  Israel  Numismatic  I 

Research  1 [2006]:  120-121),  a fea-  j 
ture  that  Hendin  notes  for  the  First 
Temple  period.  There  is  also  very  lit- 
tle reason  to  believe  that  native  inhab- 
itants of  the  Hellenistic  and  early 
Roman  Near  East  used  the  vast 
majority  of  the  denominational 

names  given.  Terms  like  “sicilicius,”  j 

“sextula,”  and  “scripulum”  are  all 
Latin  and  therefore  are  unlikely  to 
have  been  regularly  used  until  the 
Roman  standard  was  widely  adopted 
in  the  late  second  and  third  centuries 
AD.  Instead,  the  inscribed  weights  of 
the  Hellenistic  and  early  Roman  peri- 
ods normally  refer  to  the  mina  or  the 
litra  (e.g.,  no.  279)  and  their  fractions 
(e.g.,  nos.  288-289,  296).  The  foreign 
nature  of  some  denominations  is  well 
illustrated  by  weight  no.  303  in  the 
collection,  which  specifies  its  value 
as  that  of  an  “Italian  uncia.”  Because 
the  somewhat  dubious  standards  and 
terms  used  by  Qedar  are  also  applied 
throughout  the  catalogue  of  j 

Hellenistic  and  Early  Roman  i 

weights,  readers  are  advised  to  draw  i 
their  own  conclusions  regarding  the  j 
validity  of  the  denominational  stan- 
dards. Hendin  himself  describes  the 
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weight  denomina- 
tions given  in  the 
catalogue  as  only 
“suggested.” 

The  fully  illustrat- 
ed catalogue  of  460 
weights  and  pre- 
coinage currency  is 
a trove  of  interest- 
ing material  and  is 
worthy  of  more 
detailed  study. 
Indeed,  the  author 
has  been  generous 
in  sharing  the  mate- 
rial in  his  collection 
with  scholars  and 
therefore  a number 
of  pieces  have 
already  received  discussion  in  acade- 
mic articles,  most  recently  including 
a weight  of  Ascalon  (no.  290; 
Kushnir-Stein  2006,  no.  4).  Other 
specimens  in  the  collection  serve  to 
expand  the  data  furnished  by  earlier 
published  studies,  such  as  a new 
Macedonian  shield  weight  of  Marisa 
(no.  293),  which  adds  to  the  speci- 
mens presented  by  Gerald 
Finkielsztejn  (“Evidence  on  John 
Hyrcanus  I’s  Conquests:  Lead 
Weights  and  Rhodian  Amphora 
Stamps,”  Bulletin  of  the  Anglo-Israel 
Archaeological  Society  16  [1998]: 
33-63),  and  a remarkable  Iron  Age 
bronze  cupcake  weight  inscribed 
“shekel  of  Hamat”  in  Phoenician 
script  (no.  182),  which  brings  the 
number  of  known  and  published 
Hamat  shekel  weights  up  to  four. 

The  seven  examples  of  precoinage 
currency  (nos.  1-7)  that  open  the  cat- 
alogue include  bronze  “tongue”  and 
bracelet  ingots  as  well  as  silver  and 
gold  earrings,  but  the  most  important 
is  no.  5,  an  apparently  complete 
Hacksilber  hoard  from  the  environs 
of  Jericho.  Hendin  rightly  laments 
that  the  terracotta  jug  in  which  the 
hoard  was  hidden  was  discarded  by 
the  original  finders  rather  than  kept 
together  with  its  contents. 
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The  remainder  of  the  catalogue  is 
devoted  entirely  to  weights  produced 
and  used  from  the  Late  Bronze  Age  to 
the  early  Islamic  period.  Of  the  early 
material,  the  Hendin  collection  pro- 
vides an  excellent  sampling  of  all  the 
primary  weight  forms,  including 
Syrian  and  Babylonian  sphendonoid 
weights  (nos.  8-52),  Mesopotamian 
ducks  (nos.  53-81)  and  other 
zoomorphic  weights  (nos.  82-95, 
142-181),  and  a wide  selection  of 
other  Syro-Phoenician  and 
“Canaanite”  weights  (nos.  96-123). 
Ten  of  the  sphendonoid  specimens 
(listed  together  in  appendix  B)  are 
especially  notable,  because  they  were 
found  hoarded  together  with  Middle 
Bronze  Age  pottery.  Readers  are 
referred  to  an  appendix  C with 
respect  to  many  of  the  other  weights 
of  this  series,  but  in  actuality,  this 
appendix  deals  with  inscribed 
Phoenician  cubical  weights.  The 
missing  appendix  originally  reported 
the  weights  of  a group  of  more  than 
one  hundred  sphendonoid  weights 
that  appeared  together  in  1980  and  to 
which  group  many  of  the  other 
Hendin  pieces  belong  (this  informa- 
tion is  now  available  in  an 
addenda/errata  sheet  from  the 
author).  Even  those  who  are  not  of  a 
particularly  metrological  bent  will 
appreciate  many  of  the  early  weights 
simply  for  their  artistic  quality.  For 
example,  several  of  the  hematite 
ducks  (nos.  66,  69-74)  are  exquisite 
in  the  simplification  of  their  forms 
and  the  smoothness  of  their  lines, 
while  a naturalistic  1 -shekel  bronze 
frog  (no.  166)  looks  as  if  it  might  leap 
right  out  of  the  scale’s  pan! 

As  we  might  expect,  the  collection 
of  Judaean  stone  and  bronze  dome 
weights  (nos.  188-227)  is  extensive, 
covering  almost  all  of  the  known 
denominations  and  including  exam- 
ples of  the  rare  40-,  24-,  12-,  and  5- 
shekel  (nos.  188-190,  193)  as  well  as 
the  10-  and  2 -gerali  (nos.  205,  215) 
denominations.  However,  only  the 


\0-gerah  is  inscribed  with  its  value. 
The  astragalos  (nos.  229-231),  shell 
(nos.  332-334,  271-276),  and  cubi- 
cal weights  (nos.  235-270)  of 
Judaea’s  northern  coastal  neighbor 
Phoenicia  are  also  very  well  repre- 
sented here.  The  Hendin  collection 
contains  examples  (in  most  cases 
multiple)  of  every  denomination 
known  to  Josette  and  A.  G.  Elayi 
(Recherches  sur  les  poids  pheniciens 
[Paris.  1997],  nos.  19-121). 

Notable  among  the  Hellenistic  and 
early  Roman  material  (nos. 
277-316),  which  primarily  comes 
from  the  regions  of  ancient  Phoenicia 
and  Coele  Syria,  are  the  weights  of 
Marisa  and  Ascalon  mentioned 
above,  two  weights  of  Gaza  (nos. 
288,  295),  and  a group  of  four 
weights  of  Tyre  (nos.  286-287,  294, 
302).  Of  these,  only  nos.  286  and  294 
are  clearly  identified  as  Tyrian  in  the 
descriptive  text.  This  identification  is 


assured  by  the  use  of  the  Tanit  sym- 
bol on  the  former  and  the  city’s 
monogram  on  the  latter.  However, 
nos.  287  and  302  are  also  clearly 
linked  to  these  two  by  their  use  of  the 
same  egg-and-dart  border.  They  are 
further  linked  by  their  reported 
Lebanese  provenances  and  their 
appearance  on  the  London  market  in 
1988.  Their  maritime  types  of  a 
ship’s  prow  (cp.  Elayi  and  Elayi 
1997,  no.  396)  and  the  pilei  of  the 
Dioscuri  further  support  a Tyrian 
attribution.  It  is  tempting  to  think  that 
these  weights  may  have  been  found 
together  originally,  just  like  the  group 
of  sphendonoid  weights  in  appendix 
B.  Nos.  286  and  287,  with  masses  of 
114.8  g and  106.8  g,  respectively, 
may  represent  1/4  minae , whereas  no. 
294  (53.86  g)  may  be  a 1/8  mina  and 
no.  302  (27.57  g)  a 1/16  mina. 

Two  weights  in  the  collection  come 
from  cities  in  the  territory  of  Syria 
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proper.  No.  281  is  from  Antioch  on 
the  Orontes  and  no.  289  is  from 
Laodicea  by  the  Sea.  The  first  is  a 
remarkable  Seleucid-period  weight 
with  a dynastic  anchor  type  and  an 
abbreviated  city  ethnic.  This  piece  is 
particularly  interesting  because  it  has 
a second  anchor  engraved  into  the 
right  field,  which  might  suggest  a 
form  of  revalidation  similar  to  that 
known  for  some  Seleucid  bronze 
coinages  (see  A.  Houghton  and  C. 
Lorber,  Coins  of  the  Seleucid  Empire 
[New  York/Lancaster,  2002],  part  1, 
vol.  2,  pp.  37,  45).  As  no.  281  has  a 
mass  of  265.6  g and  employs  an  iden- 
tical typology  to  a 2-mina  weight  of 
the  third  century  BC  published  by 
Henri  Seyrig  (“Poids  antiques  de  la 
Syrie  et  de  la  Phenice  sous  la  domi- 
nation grecque  et  romain,”  Bulletin 
du  Musee  de  Beyrouth  8 [1949]:  40), 
it  is  somewhat  unclear  why  this 
weight  is  thought  to  be  based  upon  a 
light  Roman  standard  of  the  first  cen- 
tury BC.  No.  289  is  identifiable  as  a 
Laodicean  weight  by  its  characteris- 
tic triangular  shape  (cp.  Seyrig  1949, 
53-54).  The  legend,  which  is  poorly 
preserved  and  misinterpreted  in  the 
text,  reads  EKK(ai)DEKATON, 
thereby  assuring  us  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a 1/16  mina.  The  central  let- 
ters A1  date  the  weight  to  year  1 1 of 
the  city’s  “Caesarean”  era  (38/7  BC). 

The  question  of  dating  eras  also 
comes  up  with  respect  to  nos.  248 
and  292,  which  bear  Greek  alphabet- 
ic numerals  prefixed  by  the  sign  L, 
normally  understood  to  signal  a date. 
However,  in  the  case  of  the  former, 
marked  only  L f 9 (96),  the  number 
f (6)  is  taken  to  represent  the  value  of 
6 uncia  and  9 (90)  alone  is  under- 
stood as  the  date.  This  interpretation 
seems  somewhat  unlikely,  since 
Greek  weights  of  the  Hellenistic  and 
Roman  periods  are  most  commonly 
denominated  in  terms  of  fractions 
rather  than  multiples  and  the  L-sign 
has  been  thought  to  derive  from  a 
corruption  of  the  initial  E of  e[toi 
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(“year”).  It  seems  more  likely  that  the 
weight  in  question  was  produced  in  a 
year  96  (perhaps  c.  AD  32-37,  based 
on  one  of  the  “Pompeian”  eras,  or  c. 
AD  47-50,  based  on  one  of  the 
“Caesarean”  eras). 

In  the  treatment  of  no.  292,  a won- 
derful example  from  a weight  series 
naming  a Herod  as  agoranomos,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  reverse  inscription 
LKB  represents  a denomination  of  22 
drachms,  while  LDIS  on  the  obverse 
gives  the  date  as  year  214.  Since  one 
would  expect  the  L-sign  to  indicate  a 
date  on  both  sides  of  the  weight,  it 
would  be  tempting  to  think  that  the 
weight  is  actually  dated  according  to 
two  different  eras.  While  relatively 
rare,  double-dating  is  not  unknown 
on  coins  of  the  Roman  Near  East 
(e.g.,  the  civic  and  epidemia  dates  on 
Hadrianic  issues  of  Ascalon  and 
Gaza),  and  a series  of  weights  from 
Laodicea  shows  that  even  triple-dat- 
ing (by  imperial  regnal  year, 

I “Caesarean,”  and  Actian  eras)  was 
possible  (Seyrig  1949,  55-57).  On 
the  other  hand,  double  dating  seems 
to  be  ruled  out  by  the  existence  of 
other  weights  in  the  series  that  share 
the  year  214  date  but  give  different 
numbers  on  the  reverse  (18,  36,  42, 
72).  Nevertheless,  these  are  like  very 
peculiar  drachm  multiples  (most  are 
not  easily  reduced  to  an  even  number 
of  tetradrachms),  although  the 
denomination  may  be  supported  by 
the  evidence  of  mass  (77.2  g for  the 
LKB  specimen).  We  also  have  some 
reservations  about  the  view  that  the 
year  214  is  based  on  a “Pompeian” 
era,  which  would  date  the  weight  to  c. 
AD  149/50-154/5.  The  well-execut- 
ed lettering  of  the  inscription,  which 
includes  no  lunate  or  cursive  forms 
(cp.  the  letter  forms  of  no.  290,  a 
weight  securely  dated  to  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  AD),  gives  the 
impression  that  the  weight  might  be 
earlier  in  date.  When  the  date  is  cal- 
culated according  to  the  Seleucid  era 
(counting  from  autumn  of  312  BC), 
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year  214  is  equivalent  to  99/8  BC,  a 
somewhat  more  comfortable  date 
] from  an  epigraphic  perspective.  If 
; this  is  really  a weight  of  the  early  first 
century  BC,  perhaps  the  Herod  in 
question  is  related  to  the  grandfather 
of  Herod  the  Great,  who  is  variously 
named  Herod  and  Antipas/Antipater 
in  the  primary  sources  (Jos.  AJ  14.10; 
Eus.  Hist.  Eccl.  1.7.11)  and  who 
became  strategos  of  Idumaea  under 
Alexander  Jannaeus  (104-76  BC). 
Clearly,  there  is  room  for  further 
study  of  this  series. 

The  collection  is  also  very  strong  on 
the  somewhat  less  enigmatic  weights 
of  the  late  Roman  and  Byzantine 
i periods  (nos.  327-410).  Notable 
examples  are  a 3 -uncia  barrel  weight 
(no.  329)  inscribed  with  the  name 
PATRICIV(s),  an  extremely  well- 
engraved  square  weight  (no.  378)  of  3 
unciae  marked  as  6 unciae  (perhaps 
for  fraudulent  use),  and  a previously 
I published  uncia  weight  depicting  and 
naming  St.  Paul  of  Tarsus  (no.  390). 
Among  the  numerous  square  and  cir- 
cular nomisma  weights,  Hendin  also 
includes  an  AE  2 coin  (no.  357)  of 
Valentinian  III  (mislabeled  as 
Theodosius  I)  that  has  had  its  edges 
serrated  by  its  ancient  owner,  thereby 
giving  it  a weight  of  3.94  g (roughly 
that  of  a nomisma),  apparently  to 
convert  it  into  a makeshift  nomisma 
weight.  If  this  was  the  purpose  of  the 
serration,  then  a serrated  AE  3/4  of 
Constantine  weighing  2.25  g should 
probably  be  considered  a semissis 
weight  (see  O.  Hoover,  “A  Reused 
GLORIA  EXERCITUS  AE  3/4  of 
Constantine  the  Great,”  The  Celator 
18,  no.  5 [May  2004]:  38-39,  60, 
where  the  serration  is  considered  a 
mere  decorative  embellishment). 

Although  the  title  of  the  book  only 
refers  to  the  ancient  weights  that 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  Hendin  col- 
lection, in  the  interest  of  complete- 
i ness,  the  medieval  period  is  also 
touched  upon  by  the  inclusion  of 
almost  fifty  weights  of  the  Islamic 
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period  (down  to  the  twelfth  century 
AD).  The  majority  of  these  are  multi- 
faceted, barrel,  and  square  bronze 
weights  that  look  to  the  model  of 
Byzantine  weights  for  their  forms.  A 
few  are  stamped  with  Arabic  person- 
al names,  including  a 2 -mitqal  weight 
(no.  432)  that  may  possibly  name  the 
Abbasid  or  (perhaps  more  likely)  the 
Fatimid  caliph  Al-Mustansir  and  a 
1/2  dinar  weight  (no.  437)  that  may 
name  ‘Ubayd  Allah  b.  al-FIabhab,  the 
finance  minister  of  al-Misr  (Egypt) 
from  AD  730  to  734.  A remarkable 
1/3-dinar  weight  (no.  438)  attests  to 
the  fullness  of  its  weight  “in  the  name 
of  Allah,”  while  a 2-dirham  weight 
(no.  445)  proclaims  the  takbir.  The 
collection  concludes  with  three  glass 
weights  (nos.  458-460)  stamped  with 
a hexagram,  which  should  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  Mamluk  dynasty  of  Egypt 
(for  similar  weights,  see  inv.  nos. 
3467.058,  3467.060,  3467.063  in  A 
Complete  Catalog  [Sylloge]  of  the 
Glass  Weights , Vessel  Stamps  & Ring 
Weights  in  the  Gayer-Anderson 
Museum,  Cairo  [Mathaf  Bayt  al- 
Kritiliyya],  hosted  by  the  American 
Numismatic  Society  at  www.numis- 
matics.org/dpubs/islamic/ga/). 

Despite  our  questions  regarding  the 
identification  of  some  weight  denom- 
inations and  our  alternate  readings  of 
several  of  the  inscribed  Hellenistic 
and  early  Roman  weights,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  by  publishing  this 
wonderful  collection,  David  Hendin 
has  served  both  the  layman  and  the 
scholar  well.  For  the  former,  he  has 
provided  a liberal  taste  of  the  world 
of  metrological  objects  beyond  the 
realm  of  the  strictly  numismatic,  and 
for  the  latter,  he  has  provided  much 
new  material  greatly  deserving  of  fur- 
ther research.  No  doubt  many  will  be 
pleased  that  Ancient  Scale  Weights 
and  Pre-Coinage  Currency  of  the 
Near  East , which  has  been  on  the 
horizon  for  years,  has  at  last  come 
into  port  for  the  benefit  of  readers. 

— Oliver  D.  Hoover 


C.  Howgego,  V.  Heuchert,  and  A. 
Burnett,  eds.  Coinage  and  Identity  in  the 
Roman  Provinces.  Oxford:  Oxford 
University  Press,  2005.  Hb.  228  pp.,  32 
b/w  pis.  $150.00.  ISBN  0-19-926526-7. 

The  present  volume  collects  sixteen 
papers  that  were  originally  presented 
at  the  Seventeenth  Oxford 
Symposium  on  Coinage  and 
Monetary  History  held  at  Worcester 
College  on  September  19-22,  2002. 
Within  its  pages  can  be  found  some 
of  the  best  new  thought  about  Roman 
provincial  coinage’s  role  as  sociocul- 
tural evidence,  which  has  received 
heightened  attention  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  Roman  Provincial 
Coinage  project  in  1992.  The  first 
four  essays  serve  as 
introductory  chap- 
ters that  deal  with 
important  themes  in 
grappling  with  the 
problem  of  identity 
as  presented  on  the 
coinage.  These  are 
followed  by  eleven 
studies  focusing  on 
specific  regions  of 
the  empire  and  a 
concluding  paper 
by  Andrew  Burnett. 

The  first  paper, 

“Coinage  and 
Identity  in  the 

Roman  Provinces,”  

by  Christopher  m ■ ■ 

Howgego,  serves  as  an  introduction 
to  the  entire  book  and  looks  at  vari- 
ous forms  of  identity  depicted  on 
coinages  struck  throughout  the 
empire.  He  touches  on  identity  as 
expressed  through  religion,  monu- 
ments, myth-history,  time,  geogra- 
phy, language,  and  “Romanness,”  but 
points  out  that  it  is  often  difficult  to 
determine  precisely  whose  identity  is 
being  reflected  in  the  types  and  leg- 
ends of  the  coinage.  Many  of  these 
areas  are  treated  in  greater  detail  in 
the  papers  that  follow. 

“Aspects  of  Identity,”  by  George 
Williamson,  is  a general  and  largely 


Christopher  Hmvgejjo 
Volker  Heuchert  & Andrew  Burnett 


non-numismatic  essay  on  the  prob- 
lems of  interpreting  identity  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  since  the  vast  major- 
ity of  individuals  recognized  them- 
selves as  having  multiple  identities 
(ethnic/tribal,  civic,  regional,  provin- 
cial, Roman),  though  the  evidence  for 
these  different  identities  has  not 
always  survived.  While  cautioning 
that  Roman  provincial  coinage  is 
heavily  influenced  by  Roman  values, 
the  author  argues  that  it  also  provides 
a wealth  of  otherwise  unavailable  evi- 
dence for  local  identities. 

Volker  Heuchert  provides  a survey 
of  “The  Chronological  Development 
of  Roman  Provincial  Coin 
Iconography”  large- 
ly based  on  the  data 
published  in  RPC  I 
and  II,  as  well  as  on 
the  Antoni ne  mater- 
ial for  the  forthcom- 
ing RPC  IV.  Notable 
themes  discussed 
include  the  expan- 
sion in  the  size  of 
coins  and  the 
increasing  diversity 
of  types  over  time, 
as  well  as  the  trans- 
mission of  imperial 
images  to  the 
coinage  (normally 
dominated  by  local 
images)  through  the 
vehicles  of  the 
imperial  cult,  important  citizens  with 
Roman  connections,  and  centralized 
production  facilities.  Thanks  to  the 
breadth  of  the  treatment  and  great 
accessibility  of  the  discussion  even  to 
the  nonspecialist,  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising if  this  paper  became  one  of 
the  classic  introductory  texts  on 
Roman  provincial  coin  iconography. 

In  “The  Cities  and  Their  Money,” 
Peter  Weiss  uses  the  evidence  of  hon- 
orific lapidary  inscriptions  and 
inscribed  market  weights  (unfortu- 
nately not  illustrated  in  the  plates)  to 
good  effect  as  comparanda  for  the 
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naming  of  city  officials  on  the 
coinage  and  in  support  of  the  argu- 
ment that  there  was  no  distinct  mag- 
istracy in  charge  of  coinage.  Instead, 
individuals  holding  a variety  of  dif- 
ferent offices  took  the  responsibility 
of  overseeing  the  city’s  money  supply 
as  a means  of  self-promotion  through  j 
euergetism.  Thus  the  typology  of  the 
coinage  should  be  considered  to 
reflect  the  identity  of  the  city  elite. 

Also  interesting  here  is  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  local  coinages  of  the  east 
were  permitted  to  continue  into  the 
third  century  AD  because  they  helped 
advertise  and  stabilize  the  friendly 
relationship  between  the  cities  and  i 
the  emperor  (for  this  theme,  see  also 
the  paper  by  Price). 

The  regional  studies  are  arranged 
following  the  traditional  geographic 
order  from  west  to  east,  moving  j 
clockwise  around  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Thus  we  begin  with  Jonathan 
Williams’s  “Coinage  and  Identity  in 
Pre-Conquest  Britain:  50  BC-AD 
50,”  which  attempts  to  find  a place 
for  coin  evidence  in  the  new  strict 
archaeological  approach  to  British 
prehistory.  While  the  use  of  Latin 
inscriptions  and  Roman  (most  are 
actually  Greek)  derived  types  has 
often  been  taken  as  a sign  of 
Romanization  before  the  conquest, 
the  author  is  rightly  suspicious  of  this 
view  and  instead  argues  that  despite 
these  features,  British  coinage  actual- 
ly served  to  develop  native  dynastic 
identities.  Williams  cites  the  British 
coinages  of  Verica,  Tincomarus,  and 
Eppillus  produced  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  all  of  which  advertise  filia- 
tion from  Commius,  the  famous  king 
of  the  Belgic  Atrebates.  He  suggests 
that  any  mention  of  Claudius  was 
purposely  omitted  and  that  Commius 
appears  out  of  a desire  to  return  to  an 
increasingly  distant  pre-Roman  past. 

This  is  an  interesting  idea,  but  one  j 
wonders  whether  too  much  is  being 
read  into  the  filiation  here.  The  COM 
FI  LI  (and  variants)  legends  seem  to 
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be  part  of  the  same  phenomenon  as 
the  legends  of  Cunobelin  and  I 
Epaticcus,  which  claim  filiation  from 
the  obscure  Tasciovanus  (apparently 
their  biological  father)  and  employ 
imperial  portrait  types.  The  view  of  i 
Roman  forms  adopted  for  local  use  is 
also  supported  by  the  archaeological  j 
evidence  for  ritual  coin  deposits, 
which  seems  to  suggest  that  this  old 
Celtic  practice  was  unchanged  after 
the  Roman  conquest  and  the  intro- 
duction of  Roman  monetary  ways. 

While  the  editors  should  be 

applauded  for  their  decision  to  j 

include  a paper  that  largely  deals  with  i 
numismatic  identity  in  the  west  j 

before  the  Roman  conquest 
(Ripolles’  paper  also  touches  on  pre- 
Roman  Spain),  we  might  have 

expected  to  see  another  devoted  to  i 
constructions  of  identity  in  the  pre- 
Roman  East,  since  the  vast  majority 
(nine)  of  the  area  studies  in  the  pre- 
sent volume  actually  deal  with  the 
provincial  coinages  produced  in  the 
eastern  provinces.  For  example,  the  j 
development  of  local  identities  on  the 
so-called  quasi-municipal  coinages 
of  the  Seleucid  empire  (mentioned 
very  briefly  by  Heuchert)  offer  a vari- 
ety of  close  parallels  to  what  we  find 
on  some  provincial  coinages  under 
the  Romans  (e.g.,  shared  and  local 
types,  inscriptions  naming  both  ruler 
and  the  city,  legends  expressing  inter- 
city rivalry). 

“Coinage  and  Identity  in  the  Roman  j 
Provinces:  Spain”  by  Pere  Pau  ) 
Ripolles  provides  a general  overview 
of  the  development  of  coinage  in  the  j 
Iberian  Peninsula  and  the  islands 
from  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans 
during  the  Second  Punic  War  until  j 
the  closure  of  the  last  local  mint  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Claudius.  He  shows  j 
that  despite  the  Roman  presence,  it  j 
was  not  until  the  mid-first  century  BC 
that  the  influence  of  Roman  coinage 
had  a significant  impact  on  the  j 
appearance  of  Spanish  money,  j 
However,  by  the  first  century  AD,  the 
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native  coinages  (and  peoples)  of 
Spain  had  been  extensively 
Romanized  through  the  replacement 
of  legends  in  Iberian  scripts  with 
Latin  legends  and  the  frequent  adop- 
tion of  Roman  typology. 

Sophia  Kremydi-Sicilianou  engages 
with  the  difficulties  involved  with 
dual  identity  in  “'Belonging’  to 
Rome,  ‘Remaining’  Greek:  Coinage 
and  Identity  in  Roman  Macedonia.” 
She  shows  that  early  provincial 
coinages  of  the  old  Macedonian  cities 
(with  the  exception  of  Amphipolis) 
generally  tended  to  repress  local 
identity  in  deference  to  imperial  or 
culturally  neutral  themes,  in  part 
because  of  the  influence  exerted  by 
new  Roman  colonial  foundations. 
However,  by  the  mid-first  century 
local  identity  began  to  be  reasserted 
on  the  coinage  of  the  reconstituted 
Macedonian  Koinon,  and  it  became 
widespread  in  the  second  century, 
thanks  to  the  encouragement  of 
Hadrian’s  Panhellenion — an  institu- 
tion that  prompted  even  non-Greek 
cities  to  “discover”  their  Hellenic 
roots.  In  contrast,  the  coinages  pro- 
duced by  the  coloniae  of  Macedonia 
generally  continued  to  advertise  their 
Roman  origins. 

The  interpretation  of  numismatic 
depictions  of  local  gods  and  foreign 
deities  forms  the  basis  for 
“Religious-Cultural  Identity  in 
Thrace  and  Moesia  Inferior,”  by 
Ulrike  Peter.  She  argues  that  the 
coinage  illustrates  the  preservation  of 
some  local  religious  traditions, 
whereas  syncretism  also  served  to 
associate  local  deities  with  the  uni- 
versally recognized  pantheon  of  the 
imperial  oikoumene.  Thus  the  deities 
depicted  on  the  coinages  of  Thrace 
and  Moesia  Inferior  (as  elsewhere) 
had  a dual  purpose  in  expressing 
local  identities  as  well  as  relation- 
ships between  cities  and  the  Emperor. 
Peter’s  paper  is  punctuated  by  a cry 
for  the  assembly  of  new  corpora  of 
the  city  coins  of  the  region,  so  that 
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more  thorough  studies  can  be  con- 
ducted on  religious  acculturation  as 
reflected  on  the  coinage.  Some 
response  to  her  plea  may  be  found  in 
the  recent  publication  of  SNG 
Bulgaria.  Ruse,  Bobokov  Brothers 
Collection  I:  Deultum  (Ruse,  2005). 
A second  volume  is  forthcoming. 

Simon  Price's  “Local  Mythologies 
in  the  Greek  East”  looks  at  the  inven- 
tion and  reinvention  of  local  myth- 
histories  as  a tool  used  by  the  cities 
for  developing  political  relationships 
among  themselves  and  with  the  cen- 
tral authority  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Thus  cities  depicted  multiple  founda- 
tion myths  on  their  coins  as  a means 
of  creating  pseudoconnections  to 
other  cities  claiming  the  same 
founder  (e.g.,  Heracles,  Alexander 
the  Great,  Aphrodite/Venus)  and 
employed  religious  syncretism  in  part 
to  establish  pseudorelationships  with 
other  cities  where  other  supposed 
avatars  of  the  same  god  were  wor- 
shipped. This  sort  of  political  mythol- 
ogizing was  already  well  established 
in  the  intercity  politics  of  the 
Hellenistic  period,  but  Price  points 
out  that  in  the  imperial  period  Rome 
also  benefited  from  the  practice,  for 
at  the  same  time  that  it  legitimized 
the  requests  of  the  cities,  it  also  lent 
legitimacy  to  the  Roman  imperial 
construct  by  clothing  it  in  a venerable 
Greek  mythological  past. 

In  “Festivals  and  Games  in  the 
Cities  of  the  Roman  East  During  the 
Roman  Empire,”  Dietrich  O.  A. 
Klose  discusses  the  development  of 
agonistic  depictions  on  Roman 
provincial  coinages  and  the  meaning 
of  these  depictions  and  the  events 
they  celebrated  to  the  individual 
cities.  Particularly  notable  here  is  the 
author’s  illustration  of  the  clear  evo- 
lution of  the  wreath  of  the  Actian 
games  of  Nicopolis  into  a large  bar- 
rel-shaped prize-crown  (the  erro- 
neous but  ubiquitous  “agonistic  urn” 
of  many  catalogues)  and  his  view  that 
imperial  references  on  the  agonistic 


issues  were  primarily  intended  to 
advertise  city  status,  which  ultimate- 
ly derived  from  the  favor  of  the 
emperor,  rather  than  to  showcase  the 
emperor  in  his  own  right. 

“Pergamum  as  Paradigm,”  by 
Bernhard  Weisser,  uses  individual 
issues  struck  by  the  city  of  Pergamum 
as  a means  of  discussing  five  major 
themes  related  to  questions  of  identi- 
ty that  frequently  recur  on  the  Roman 
provincial  coins  of  many  cities: 
homonoia,  imperial  visits,  elite 
mobility,  neocorates , and  games  as  a 
focus  of  intercity  rivalry.  In  several  of 
these  areas,  Weisser  uses  the  exam- 
ples of  Pergamum’s  favorite  sons,  M. 
Caerelius  Attalus  and  especially 
Aulus  Iulius  Quadratus,  to  showcase 
the  strong  influence  exerted  on  the 
coinage  by  powerful  individuals 


drawn  from  the  city  elite.  Thus  the 
coinage  serves  to  illustrate  the  rela- 
tionship between  city  and  (leading) 
citizen  as  well  as  between  city  and 
city  or  city  and  Emperor.  However,  it 
is  argued  that  the  influence  of  indi- 
viduals does  not  undermine  the  view 
of  city  coinage  as  a vehicle  for  civic 
identity,  since  as  citizens  the  elite 
individuals  merely  chose  their  types 
from  an  established  repertoire  of 
civic  imagery.  La  citee,  c’est  moi. 

Kevin  Butcher  wrestles  with  the 
thorny  problem  of  getting  at  the 
meaning  of  images  and  legends  in 
“Information,  Legitimation,  or  Self- 
Legitimation?  Popular  and  Elite 
Designs  on  the  Coin  Types  of  Syria.” 
The  bulk  of  the  paper,  which  raises 
problematic  questions  about  the  audi- 
ence for  and  intention(s)  underlying 
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Syrian  coin  types,  borders  on  the 
morose  in  its  stark  exposure  of  our 
inability  to  properly  interpret  the 
images  and  legends,  because  we  do 
not  really  know  enough  about  the 
issuers  or  the  target  audience. 
However,  rather  than  wallowing  in 
the  apparent  hopelessness  of  the  situ- 
ation, Butcher  invokes  Umberto 
Eco’s  theory  of  intentio  opens  as  a 
potential  means  of  bypassing  our 
ignorance  and  the  risk  of  overinter- 
pretation that  comes  from  it,  while 
allowing  for  productive  discussion  of 
typological  choices  and  what  they 
can  reveal  about  the  sociocultural 
milieu  in  which  they  were  made.  This 
proposed  semiotic  approach  to  inter- 
preting coin  types  makes  Butcher’s 
essay  an  important  contribution  not 
only  to  the  study  of  the  Syrian  mater- 
ial in  particular  but  also  to  both  the 
world  of  Roman  provincial  coinage  at 
large  as  well  as  to  the  study  of  the 
Hellenistic  and  Classical  coinages 
that  came  before.  Even  if  the  paper 
were  not  nearly  as  provocative  as  it 
is,  we  would  still  be  compelled  to 
admire  it  as  the  rare  example  of  a the- 
ory-driven essay  on  ancient  identity 
that  can  skillfully  use  the  British  sci- 
ence-fiction pop-culture  icon  of  the 
Dalek  as  its  point  of  departure. 

In  “City  Eras  on  Palestinian 
Coinage,”  Alla  Kushnir-Stein  reviews 
the  dated  coinages  of  the  region, 
making  the  convincing  argument  that 
the  eras  from  which  the  dates  count 
were  based  on  events  of  local  impor- 
tance and  were  usually  connected  to 
grants  of  autonomy  or  restoration. 
Thus  it  is  incorrect  to  use  the  custom- 
ary terms  “Pompeian”  and 
“Caesarean”  to  denote  eras  inaugu- 
rated in  the  second  half  of  the  60s  and 
the  first  half  of  the  40s  BC  respec- 
tively. She  makes  the  further  point 
that  the  eras  of  the  early  Roman  peri- 
od simply  follow  a pattern  that  was 
already  established  in  the  waning 
years  of  the  Seleucid  empire  and  that 
dating  by  local  “eras  of  autonomy” 
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was  a feature  of  civic  identity  in 
Palestine  rather  than  a symptom  of 
Romanization.  We  would  add  that  the 
author  is  supported  in  her  view  by 
two  notable  instances  in  which  cities 
found  it  necessary  to  abandon  their 
civic  eras.  When  Antioch  on  the 
Orontes  (admittedly  outside  of 
Palestine  but  still  germane  here) 
briefly  became  subject  to  Q. 
Labienus  and  the  Parthians  in  41/0 
BC,  the  civic-era  date  was  dropped 
from  the  coinage  and  replaced  by  a 
date  based  on  the  old  Seleucid  era  (K. 
Butcher,  Coinage  in  Roman  Syria: 
Northern  Syria,  64  BC-AD  253 
[London,  2004],  307).  Likewise, 
Gaza  appears  to  have  abandoned  its 
era  and  returned  to  Seleucid  dating  in 
the  obscure  period  between  the 
destruction  of  the  city  by  Alexander 
Jannaeus  in  c.  95/4  and  its  restoration 
by  Aldus  Gabinius  in  61/0  BC  (O. 
Hoover,  “A  Late  Hellenistic  Lead 
Coinage  at  Gaza,”  Israel  Numismatic 
Research  1 [2006]:  25-36).  In  both 
cases,  the  cities  lost  a part  of  their 
identities  as  autonomous  political 
entities  (although  Antioch  was  still 
described  as  “autonomous”  in  the 
reverse  legends)  and  therefore  gave 
up  the  dating  eras  that  had  previously 
identified  them  as  such. 

Briefly  stepping  away  from  Roman 
provincial  coinage  in  its  strictest 
sense,  Martin  Goodman  deals  with 
“Coinage  and  Identity:  The  Jewish 
Evidence.”  Here  he  argues  that  even 
if  we  lacked  all  other  sources  for  the 
First  Jewish  Revolt,  the  complete 
iconographic  and  epigraphic  break  of 
the  rebel  coinage  with  contemporary 
provincial  coins  would  allow  us  to 
deduce  the  importance  of  separate- 
ness from  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 
coin  issuers.  They  are  in  fact  a link  in 
a longer  chain  of  a separate  Jewish 
numismatic  identity,  which  goes  back 
to  the  Hasmonaean  bronze  coinage.  It 
too  was  inscribed  in  paleo-Hebrew 
script  and  eschewed  the  depiction  of 
living  things.  Likewise,  when  coins 
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were  later  produced  for  the  Bar 
Kochba  Revolt  (AD  132-135),  the 
new  generation  of  Jewish  rebels 
looked  back  to  the  issues  of  the  First 
Revolt  as  their  model. 

“The  Nome  Coins  of  Roman 
Egypt,”  by  Angelo  Giessen,  com- 
pletes the  regional  studies  with  a con- 
cise review  of  the  cultic  types  found 
on  issues  produced  for  the 
Heracleopolite  and  Hermopolite 
nomes  as  well  as  the  city  of  Thebes. 
Because  of  the  minute  knowledge  of 
the  local  cults,  some  of  which  were 
imported  from  outside  of  the  country 
(as  in  the  case  of  Thracian  Heron  at 
Thebes),  it  is  suggested  that  no  less  a 
figure  than  the  High  Priest  of 
Alexandria  and  Egypt  might  have 
been  involved  in  the  choice  of  appro- 
priate types. 

Andrew  Burnett  concludes  the  col- 
lection with  an  important  summation 
on  "The  Roman  West  and  the  Roman 
East,”  which  makes  broad  compar- 
isons between  both  ends  of  the 
empire  in  terms  of  local  coinage. 
Here  it  is  cogently  argued  that  the 
complete  cessation  of  provincial 
coinage  in  the  West  during  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  while  the  cities  of  the 
Greek  East  continued  to  produce  it 
well  into  the  third  century,  should  be 
attributed  to  basic  differences  in  cul- 
tural outlooks  and  aspirations 
between  the  two  regions. 

The  thirty-two  black-and-white 
plates  that  serve  to  illustrate  the  text 
are  very  well  produced  and  accompa- 
nied by  a detailed  key  that  describes 
the  types  and  the  location  of  each 
coin.  An  extensive  bibliography  and 
two  indices  (geographical  and  gener- 
al) are  also  provided. 

In  many  ways,  the  present  volume 
can  be  counted  among  the  first  intel- 
lectual fruits  to  be  harvested  from  the 
tree  of  the  Roman  Provincial  Coinage 
project,  originally  planted  by  Andrew 
Burnett,  Michel  Amandry,  and  Pere 
Pau  Ripolles  in  1992  (RPC  1)  and 
which  grew  additional  limbs  in  1999. 
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2005,  and  2006  under  the  care  of 
Burnett,  Amandry,  and  Ian  Carradice 
(RPC  II),  Christopher  Howgego  and 
Volker  Heuchert  (RPC  IV  [see 
http://rpc.ashmus.ox.ac.uk/project/]), 
and  Marguerrite  Spoerri  Butcher 
{RPC  VII.  1 ).  We  hope  that  as  the  pro- 
ject grows  in  the  years  ahead,  it  will 
continue  to  yield  the  high  caliber  of 
scholarly  fruit  that  is  found  within  the 
pages  of  Coinage  and  Identity  in  the 
Roman  Provinces. 

— Oliver  D.  Hoover 

Draganov,  Dimitar.  Sylloge  Nummorum 
Graecorum  Bulgaria.  Bobokov  Bros. 
Collection.  Thrace  & Moesia  Inferior. 
Volume  1:  Deultum.  Ruse,  2005.  Hb., 
303pp.,  ISBN  954-9460-01-0. 

Although  it  is  somewhat  ironic  that 
this  first  Bulgarian  SNG  volume  cov- 
ers only  Roman  provin- 
cial coins  from  a private 
collection,  the  book  is  a 
welcome  contribution  to 
the  corpus  of  these 
coinages.  It  covers  the 
coinage  of  the  Roman 
colony  of  Deultum  in 
Thrace  from  the  reign  of 
Trajan  to  Phillip  I. 

The  volume  follows 
the  standard  (small) 

SNG  format,  with  a 
short  introduction  and 
bibliography  followed 
by  the  catalogue,  with 
descriptions  and  plates  on  facing 
pages.  The  coins  are  arranged  by 
emperor,  denomination  (large, 
small),  and  reverse  type.  All  legend 
variants,  including  spacing,  are  cata- 
logued. Even  at  this  level  of  detail, 
many  varieties  are  represented  by  six 
or  more  specimens.  It  would,  per- 
haps, have  been  helpful  to  further 
sequence  identical  coins  by  weight, 
thereby  facilitating  metrological 
analysis.  Except  in  the  case  of  previ- 
ously unpublished  types,  one  or  more 
references  are  given  for  each  type, 
often  correcting  previous  errors.  The 
catalogue  is  followed  by  indices  of 


emperors,  obverse  legends,  reverse 
types,  and  countermarks,  overstrikes, 
and  so  forth.  The  indices  of  legends 
and  types  are  arranged  by  emperor, 
making  it  a bit  more  difficult  to  iden- 
tify a coin  where  the  emperor  is 
uncertain.  Overall,  the  book  is  hand- 
somely produced:  it  is  printed  on 
heavy  coated  stock,  sturdily  bound, 
and  the  plates  are  of  good  quality, 
considering  the  unphotogenic  nature 
of  the  coins. 

The  collection  is  wonderfully  com- 
prehensive for  the  mint  of  Deultum 
(2,010  coins  are  included,  with  613 
of  Gordian  III  alone).  This  is  the  first 
in  what  is  planned  as  a series  of  pub- 
lications of  the  massive  collection  of 
the  coins  of  Thrace  and  Moesia 
Inferior  being  formed  by  Plamen  and 
Atanas  Bobokov  of 
Ruse.  They  are  to 
be  congratulated 
both  for  forming 
such  a comprehen- 
sive collection  and 
for  underwriting  its 
scholarly  publica- 
tion. And  the 
author.  Dr.  Dimitar 
Draganov,  deserves 
much  credit  as  well 
for  a meticulous  job 
of  researching  and 
cataloguing  the  col- 
lection. 

— Rick  Witschonke 

Julijan  Dobrinic,  ed.  INC  2004:  Zbornik 
radova  4.  medunarodnog  numizmatickog 
kongresa  u Hrvatskoj,  20.-25.  rujna 
2004.  Stari  Grad  (Pharos),  otok  Hvar  i 
M/B  Marko  Polo,  Hrvatska/  Proceedings 
of  the  Fourth  International  Numismatic 
Congress  in  Croatia,  September  20-25, 
2004,  Stari  Grad  (Pharos),  the  Island  of 
Hvar  and  M/S  Marko  Polo,  Croatia. 
Rijeka:  Dobrinic  & Dobrinic,  2005.  Pb. 
262  pp.,  b/w  illus.  throughout.  ISBN  953- 
98665-4-5. 

The  present  volume  collects  togeth- 
er eighteen  papers  and  five  abstracts 
of  papers  presented  at  the  Fourth 
International  Numismatic  Congress 


in  Croatia,  which  was  held  in 
September  2004  and  took  as  its  pri- 
mary subject  the  money  of  the 
Balkans  from  antiquity  to  modern 
times.  However,  only  two  of  the  arti- 
cles deal  with  the  modern  period.  The 
bulk  of  the  papers  relate  to  ancient 
numismatics  (including  three  archae- 
ological reports)  and  medieval 
coinage  (primarily  Serbian). 

In  the  first  paper,  “The  Finds  of 
Coins  in  the  La  Tene  Settlement  at 
Zidovar,  Preliminary  Report,” 
Ljiljana  Baki  discusses  and  illus- 
trates three  denarii  of  the  Roman 
Republic  (one  an  imitation)  and  a 
countermarked  (AVG)  as  of  Augustus 
found  at  the  Iron  Age  site  in 
Vojvodina,  Serbia.  She  points  out  that 
this  small  number  of  first-century  BC 
finds  is  in  keeping  with  the  sparse 
numismatic  material  from  other  La 
Tene  sites  along  the  Danube  and  sug- 
gests that  settlement  at  Zidovar  may 
have  ended  in  the  early  first  century 
AD,  although  survival  into  the  period 
of  Trajan’s  Dacian  wars  is  not  entire- 
ly ruled  out. 

“Semanti  ko  i likovno  itanje 
nov  anica  ili  zna  i li  nov  anica 
samo  materijalnu  vrijednost  / 
Semantic  and  Artistic  Close  Reading 
of  Banknotes,  or.  Do  Banknotes 
Imply  Just  a Material  Value,”  by 
Mirjana  Benjak,  Vesna  Pozaj-Hadzi, 
and  Jerica  Ziherl,  is  quite  thought 
provoking.  Here  the  authors  compare 
the  compositional  features  of  the 
inflationary  Yugoslav  dinar  ban- 
knotes of  the  late  1980s,  the  Croatian 
kuna  notes  of  the  early  1990s,  and 
current  Euro  notes,  coming  to  the 
stark  conclusion  that  the  nature  of 
money  is  such  that  its  iconography 
cannot  help  but  be  enslaved  by  polit- 
ical considerations,  even  when  it  is 
attempting  to  be  apolitical.  Because 
of  these  constraints,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  designs  of  paper  money 
should  not  be  considered  art  in  the 
true  (post)modern  sense.  This  discus- 
sion, while  centered  on  modern  paper 
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money  and  hinging  on  (post)modern 
artistic  theory,  is  also  worth  reading 
for  ancient  numismatists,  for  it 
admirably  illustrates  the  strong  pull 
toward  the  politicization  of  money,  at 
a time  when  there  is  a movement 
among  ancient  numismatists  to 
emphasize  the  economic  over  the 
political  aspects  of  coinage.  The  ten- 
sion between  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  is  perhaps  greater  than 
is  often  admitted. 

Elena  Bonelou  reviews  the  finds 
from  excavations  at  Leucas  in  order 
to  draw  a picture  of  coin  circulation 
in  the  city  and  its  hinterland  in  "The 
Numismatic  Circulation  from  the 
Private  and  Public  Buildings  of  the 
Capital  and  the  Port  of  Leucas.”  Here 
she  suggests  that  the  foreign  coins 
found  at  these  sites  resulted  from 
either  military  activity  in  the  region 
or  trade.  Hence  the  many 
Peloponnesian  and  Macedonian  coins 
of  the  fourth  century  are  thought  to 
have  come  with  armies  during  the 
Corinthian  War  and  the  Macedonian 
wars  of  expansion  into  central 
Greece,  while  those  of  Acarnanian 
cities  in  the  third  century  are  attrib- 
uted to  the  new  political  and  trade 
connections  established  by  the  city 
when  it  became  the  capital  of  the 
Acarnanian  League.  The  generally 
sparse  showing  of  coins  of  the 
Roman  period  at  these  sites  is  con- 
nected to  the  city’s  decline  after 
much  of  the  population  emigrated  to 
the  new  foundation  of  Nicopolis  in  29 
BC.  Still,  the  dearth  of  Roman  mate- 
rial is  odd,  because  Leucas  certainly 
continued  to  be  inhabited  until  the 
third  century  AD. 

We  shift  gears  again  with  “The 
Patriarchal  Coins  of  Medieval  Serbia: 
An  Anomaly,”  by  Martin  Dimik.  Here 
the  author  convincingly  argues,  from 
the  form  of  a helmet  depicted  upon  it, 
that  a rare  dinar  issued  in  the  name  of 
an  anonymous  Orthodox  Patriarch 
was  most  likely  struck  under  the 
Serbian  Prince  (later  Despot)  Stefan 
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Lazarevi  (1389-1427)  and  is  con- 
nected to  a second  group  of  equally 
rare  patriarchal  dinars  with  the 
reverse  type  of  Christ  enthroned, 
which  second  group  may  have  been 
struck  in  the  time  of  his  father,  Prince 
Stefan  Lazar  (1371-1389).  Dimik 
furthermore  suggests  that  because  the 
coins  only  bear  the  title  Patriarh  on 
the  obverse,  any  or  all  of  the  three 
patriarchs  of  the  1380s  and  1390s 
could  have  been  responsible  for  strik- 
ing them  as  a sign  of  his  secular 
authority  as  well  as  to  advertise  the 
autocephalous  status  of  the  Serbian 
Orthodox  Church  (beginning  in 
1375)  and  its  collaboration  with  the 
Lazarevi  dynasty.  While  these  argu- 
ments make  good  sense,  the  addition- 
al suggestion  that  the  religious  type 
of  Christ  enthroned  was  only  used  by 
the  patriarchs  who  issued  coins 
whereas  the  secular  type  of  the  hel- 
met was  used  for  coins  produced  by 
Lazarevi  is  somewhat  less  com- 
pelling. The  Christ  type  appears  on 
other  issues  of  Stefan  Lazar  and 
Stefan  Lazarevi  , the  latter  often 
paired  with  the  helmet,  and  most 
interestingly,  on  several  fourteenth- 
century  issues  of  towns  (Prizen  and 
Skopje)  and  local  rulers  of  Raska, 
who  also  favored  epigraphical 
obverse  types.  The  contemporary 
Raska  dinars  offer  a very  close  paral- 
lel for  the  patriarchal  dinars  and  indi- 
cate that  the  enthroned  Christ  type 
was  popular  for  coins  issued  by 
Serbian  secular  authorities  in  the 
region.  The  corrupt  legend  that  sur- 
rounds Christ  on  the  patriarchal 
pieces  is  virtually  identical  to  that 
found  on  dinars  of  the  local  rulers  of 
Raska,  Jakov  and  Smil,  which 
appears  to  derive  from  an  issue  of 
Vuk  Brankovi  , the  Prince  of 
Kosovo  (1371-1395),  or  perhaps  his 
homonymous  brother-in-law  Vuk 
Lazarevi  (See  M.  Jovanovi  , 
Serbien  [s/c]  Medieval  Coins 
[Belgrade,  2002],  nos.  37.3-5).  Since 
Serbian  coins  did  not  normally 


include  a border  legend  with 
enthroned  Christ  types,  the  ultimate 
source  for  the  corrupt  legend  is  prob- 
ably the  TIBI  LAVS  3 GLORIA 
inscription  introduced  on  the 
Venetian  grossi  of  Doge  Antonio 
Venier  (1382-1400).  A typological 
connection  to  Brankovi  would  tend 
to  confirm  Dimnik’s  historical 
chronology  of  the  two  types.  The 
Christ  type  was  probably  produced 
first,  possibly  in  the  lifetime  of  Vuk 
Brankovi  (and  Stefan  Lazar?),  and 
then  the  helmet  type  second,  after  the 
Prince  of  Kosovo  was  imprisoned  by 
the  Ottoman  Sultan  Bayezid  I and  his 
lands  were  ceded  to  the  Lazarevi  i in 
1395.  The  worn  letters  NTE  to  the 
right  of  the  helmet,  which  almost  cer- 
tainly belong  to  the  full  legend 
[CO]NTE  [STEPAN],  show  that  the 
patriarchal  issue  with  this  type  must 
have  been  issued  while  Stefan 
Lazarevi  was  still  only  a prince 
(1389-1402). 

In  two  notes,  “Stockertovi  kliseji 
kotorskih  novaca  / Stockert’s  Seals 
for  Cattaro’s  Coins”  and  "Do  sada 
nepoznati  detalji  o jednome 
Stockertovu  radu  / Einige  bisher 
unpublizierte  Detailen  iiber  einem 
Artikel  von  dr.  K.  Stockert,”  Julijan 
Dobrini  continues  the  homage  to 
Karl  Stockert  and  his  work  on  the 
medieval  coinages  of  the  Dalmatian 
and  Albanian  coast  that  was  begun  in 
Novci  dalmatinskih  sjevernoalban- 
skih  gradova  u srednjem  vijeku 
(Rijeka,  2003)  (reviewed  in  ANS 
Magazine  4,  no.  1 [Spring  2005]: 
71-73).  The  first  publishes  a collec- 
tion of  the  original  woodcut  stamps 
used  to  make  the  illustrations  for 
Stockert’s  1916  article,  “Die 
Priigungen  der  Gemeinde  von  Cattaro 
unter  Venezianischem  Protektorat" 
(Numismatiscbe  Zeitschrift  49: 
1-76),  while  the  second  publishes  the 
plate  originals  from  Stockert’s  Le 
monete  del  Comune  di  Spalato  (Split. 
1922)  along  with  an  original  German 
manuscript  on  the  medieval  coinage 
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of  Split.  Both  of  these  papers  will  no 
doubt  be  of  special  interest  to  Balkan 
numismatic  bibliophiles. 

A third  offering  by  Dobrini  , this 
time  written  in  conjunction  with 
Ljiljana  Baki  and  entitled 
“Matapani  i njihove  imitacije  / 
Matapans  and  Their  Imitations,” 
gives  an  excellent  overview  of  the 
influence  of  the  Venetian  grosso  on 
the  typology  of  silver  coins  produced 
by  various  Balkan  and  Italian  states. 
However,  the  coverage  for  Bulgaria 
may  be  a little  too  complete,  for 
included  alongside  the  obvious  imita- 
tions produced  under  the  tsars 
George  Terter  and  Michael  Sisman 
are  the  ubiquitous  silver  groshen  of 
the  Bulgarian  tsars  Ivan  Alexander 
and  Ivan  Sisman  (nos.  5. 3-5. 4).  A 
close  review  of  the  types  shows  that 
the  immediate  model  for  these  coins 
was  actually  the  Byzantine  basilikon 
denomination  of  the  Palaeologan 
emperors  Andronicus  II  and  Michael 
IX  rather  than  the  Venetian  grosso. 
While  there  can  be  little  question  that 
the  types  of  the  early  basilikon , a 
denomination  introduced  to  compete 
with  the  grosso,  were  influenced  by 
those  of  the  Venetian  coin,  it  seems 
peculiar  to  include  the  Bulgarian 
issues  of  Ivan  Alexander  and  Ivan 
Sisman  in  a catalogue  of  grosso  imi- 
tations if  the  Byzantine  intermediary 
is  excluded. 

Anne  Destrooper-Georgiades  pro- 
vides an  excellent  review  of  the 
underlying  methodology  and  the  var- 
ious means  used  by  archaeologists  to 
conserve  and  interpret  coin  finds  in 
“Dealing  with  Coins  to  Extract  All 
Possible  Information.”  This  paper 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  those 
unfamiliar  with  the  treatment  of  exca- 
vated coins  and  would  serve  as  a use- 
ful text  on  the  reading  list  for  an 
introductory  course  on  classical 
archaeology.  The  illustrations  of  find 
coins  fused  together  by  corrosion 
products  and  the  preserved  fragment 
of  the  textile  that  enclosed  them  are 


worthy  of  special  mention. 

“Medalja  kao  nakit,”  by 
Mirjana  Kos-Nialis,  looks  at 
the  reuse  of  eighteenth-cen- 
tury medals  as  settings  for 
jewelry  in  the  environs  of 
Rijeka,  while  in  “Rukopis 
krivotvoritelja  anti  kog 
novca  / Handwriting  of 
Ancient  Coins  [sic] 
Forgers,”  Damir  Kova 
provides  a brief  overview  of 
ancient  coin  forgeries  from 
contemporary  circulating 
counterfeits  to  modern  fakes 
produced  to  deceive  collec- 
tors. This  discussion  offers 
little  new  information  to 
anyone  already  in  posses- 
sion of  Wayne  Sayles’ 
Classical  Deception  (Iola, 
2001)  (reviewed  in  ANS 
Magazine  2,  no.  3 [Winter 
2003]:  62-65),  but  the  arti- 
cle is  useful  for  its  publica- 
tion of  the  author’s  personal 
collection  of  modern  forg- 
eries. Not  surprisingly,  most 
are  productions  of  Slavey  or 
the  Bulgarian  school,  but  a 
number  of  Cavino,  Becker, 
and  Christodoulou  pieces 
are  also  illustrated.  Perhaps 
most  interesting  are  the 
illustrations  of  the  modern 
dies  of  the  forger  “D.C.,” 
used  for  producing  tremiss- 
es  of  the  empress  Eudocia 
and  aes  of  Vetranio. 

Edith  Lemburg-Ruppelt 
momentarily  draws  our 
attention  away  from  the 
Balkans  to  look  at  the  trans- 
mission of  Bactrian  heroic 
iconography  from  the 
Bactrian  coinage  of 
Eucratides  I and  Archebius 
to  Macedonian  and  Roman 
cameos  of  the  second  and 
first  centuries  BC/AD  in 
“Zur  Ikonographie  eines 
Munzportraits  des 
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Eukratides  I.  von  Baktrien.” 
However,  we  soon  return  to  the 
region  with  Branko  Mati  ’s  paper 
“Emisija  suvremenog  gotovinskog 
novca  i nacionalna  ekonomija  / 
Modern  Cash  Money  Issue  and 
National  Economy,”  which  discusses 
the  political  and  economic  impor- 
tance of  national  paper  money  and 
coin  production  in  modern  Croatia. 

In  “Character  of  the  Numismatic 
Evidence  from  the  Necropolis  of 
Augusta  Trajana  (2-4  c.),”  Mariana 
Minkova  introduces  the  coins  found 
during  the  Bulgarian  rescue  excava- 
tions of  Augusta  Traiana  between 
1976  and  2004.  Not  surprisingly,  the 
vast  majority  are  late  Roman  imperi- 
al issues,  but  a number  of  second- 
and  third-century  provincial  bronzes 
of  the  city  and  other  nearby  Dacian 
cities  are  also  present.  Unfortunately, 
the  finds  are  only  described  in  mini- 
malist terms  by  ruler,  mint,  and 
denomination.  It  would  have  been 
much  more  helpful,  especially  for  the 
provincial  issues,  if  the  types  had 
been  described  as  well. 

Sasa  Paskvan  argues  that  the  youth- 
ful heads  found  on  the  obverse  of  the 
bronze  coinages  of  Hellenistic  Pharos 
and  Issa  should  be  interpreted  as 
depictions  of  Dionysus  in  “Elementi 
dionizijeva  kulta  na  novcu  gr  kih 
polisa  Isse  (Visa)  i Pharosa  (Hvar),  te 
sli  ni  primjeri  iz  anti  kog  svijeta  / 
Elements  of  Dionysus  Cult  on  Greek 
Polis  Issa  (Vis)  and  Pharos  (Hvar) 
Coinage  with  Similar  Examples  from 
the  Ancient  World.”  However,  while 
it  is  true  that  the  reverse  types  of 
these  coins  ( kantharos  and  bunch  of 
grapes)  are  obvious  Dionysiac  attrib- 
utes, the  head  on  issues  of  Pharos  has 
short  hair  and  appears  to  wear  a lau- 
rel wreath  rather  than  the  ivy  normal- 
ly worn  by  Dionysus.  This  is  proba- 
bly Apollo,  possibly  modeled  after 
the  image  of  the  god  on  the 
Macedonian  gold  staters  of  Philip  II. 
The  head  on  the  bronzes  of  Issa  is 
normally  bare,  thereby  making  it 
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unlikely  that  Dionysus  was  intended. 
On  some  specimens,  the  hairstyle  is 
suggestive  of  numismatic  portraits  of 
the  Illyrian  king  Ballaios  (c.  167-135 
BC). 

“A  New  Interpretation  of  the 
‘Aleuas’  Issue,”  by  Kostas  Prentzas, 
resurrects  the  view  first  put  forth  by 
A.  Dieudonne  (“Une  monnaie  des 
Aleuades  a Larissa,”  Revue 
Numismatique  [1906]:  10-11)  that 
the  fourth-century  Larissa  drachms 
marked  ME  Y and  E AM  were  struck 
by  the  Aleuadae  of  Larissa  as  a 
means  of  promoting  their  claim  to  the 
tageia  of  Thessaly  against  the  com- 
peting claims  of  Alexander  of  Pharae. 
However,  the  argument  of  1906  is 
somewhat  modified  by  the  interesting 
suggestion  that  the  eagle  on  thunder- 
bolt reverse  was  intentionally  adopt- 
ed for  this  issue  in  order  to  advertise 
the  longstanding  close  relations 
between  the  Aleuadae  and  the  Argead 
kings  of  Macedonia. 

Vesna  Radi  provides  an  overview 
of  the  history  of  the  Novo  Brdo  silver 
mine  and  the  coins  that  were  pro- 
duced from  its  ore  under  the  Serbian 
despots  of  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  in  “Kovnica  Novo 
Brdo  u vrijeme  srpske  despotovine.” 
Here  special  attention  is  given  to  the 
development  of  a heavier  standard  for 
the  Serbian  dinar  and  new  typology 
for  the  issues  of  Stefan  Lazarevi 
and  Djurdje  Brankovi  . 

A particularly  important  paper  is 
Yannis  Stoyas’  “Roman  Victoriati  in 
Perspective  from  the  Other  Side  of 
the  Adriatic.”  Here  the  author 
reassesses  the  literary  claim  that  the 
Roman  victoriatus  denomination  was 
adopted  from  Illyria  (i.e.,  the 
drachms  of  Apollonia  and 
Dyrrachium),  instead  associating  its 
introduction  with  the  fall  of  Capua 
and  rebellious  Campania  to  the 
Romans  in  211  BC  on  the  grounds 
that  the  Jupiter/Victory  iconography 
was  appropriated  from  the  civic 
coinages  of  the  rebels  and  that  the 
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metrology  was  appropriate  for  use  in 
southern  Italy.  The  rare  victoriati  and 
quinarii  of  Corcyra  bearing  the 
monogram  T - A are  identified  as  later 
issues  based  on  metrology  and  con- 
vincingly associated  with  the  consul 
P.  Sulpicius  Galba,  whose  fleet  was 
based  in  Corcyra  in  199  BC,  during 
the  opening  salvoes  of  the  Second 
Macedonian  War. 

The  final  article,  “The  Coinage  of 
Corcyra  Melaina,”  is  provided  by 
Paolo  Visona,  who  analyzes  the 
typology  and  fabric  of  four  third-cen- 
tury BC  bronze  coins  from  Corcyra 
Melaina  (Kor  ula)  with  the  types  of 
Apollo  (?)  / barley  ear  and  an  inscrip- 
tion naming  the  Corcyreans.  By  com- 
paring the  Corcyrean  bronzes  with 
the  style  and  fabric  of  bronzes  from 
Issa,  he  comes  to  the  interesting  con- 
clusion that  the  former  are  so  similar 
to  the  latter  that  there  must  have  been 
a close  connection  between  the  two 
series,  leading  him  to  believe  that  the 
Corcyrean  issues  were  probably 
struck  by  colonists  from  Issa. 

While  the  diversity  of  subjects 
touched  upon  in  the  present  volume  is 
notable,  the  impact  of  the  material  is 
somewhat  lessened  by  the  quality  of 
presentation.  For  example,  little 
thought  seems  to  have  been  put  into 
organizing  the  papers  in  some  logical 
fashion,  either  chronologically  or  by 
theme.  Two  papers  on  archaeological 
finds  from  sites  in  Serbia  and  Croatia 
frame  an  article  on  semiotic 
approaches  to  modern  banknotes, 
while  another  discussing  the  profits 
of  modern  coin  and  paper-money 
production  is  placed  between  articles 
discussing  the  depiction  of 
Eucratides  I of  Bactria  and  coin  finds 
from  a Dacian  colonia , respectively. 
Likewise,  the  English  translations 
that  accompany  the  Croatian  lan- 
guage papers  are  somewhat  less  than 
perfect  and  occasionally  border  on 
the  incomprehensible.  We  hope  that 
when  the  time  comes  to  publish  the 
proceedings  of  the  fifth  International 
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Numismatic  Congress  in  Croatia,  the 
material  will  be  similarly  wide  rang- 
ing in  focus  but  that  some  greater 
attention  will  be  paid  to  presentation. 
Nevertheless,  despite  these  criti- 
cisms. the  Proceedings  of  INCC  2004 
contain  a wide  variety  of  papers  that 
will  certainly  be  of  interest  to  those 
specializing  in  the  coinage  of  the 
ancient  or  medieval  Balkans. 

— Oliver  D.  Hoover 

Haim  Gitler  and  Oren  Tal.  The  Coinage 
of  Philistia  of  the  Fifth  and  Fourth 
Centuries  BC.  A Study  of  the  Earliest 
Coins  of  Palestine.  Milan  and  New  York: 
Edizione  Ennere  and  Amphora  Books  / B 
& H Kreindler,  2006.  Hb,  411  pp.,  plates, 
charts,  drawings,  and  maps.  ISBN  88- 
87235-38-4,  €120. 

Although  studied  intensively  by  Sir 
George  Francis  Hill,  Ernest  Babelon, 
and,  more  recently,  the  late  Leo 
Mildenberg,  the  coinage  of  the 
Philistines  has  remained  somewhat  of 
an  uncharted  region  on  the  historical 
map.  The  Philistines  are  much  better 
known  as  one  of  the  savage  Sea 
Peoples  who  battled  the  pharaoh 
Ramses  III  and  the  Judaean  kings 
Saul  and  David  than  for  their  role  as 
intermediaries  at  the  ports  serving  the 
incense  trade.  The  book  reviewed 
here  will  surely  change  that.  The 
coinage  of  the  Philistines  (or  the 
Philistians,  as  Gitler  and  Tal  prefer  to 
call  this  Persian-era  people)  is 
revealed  to  be  one  of  the  most  origi- 
nal branches  of  the  field  of  ancient 
numismatics.  It  affords  an  insight 
into  a magical  world  far  from  the 
rationalism  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed with  Greek  coins.  Along  with 
other  products  typical  of  the 
Philistines,  such  as  their  Iron  Age 
pottery  and  sarcophagi,  the  images  of 
their  coins  might  be  one  of  the  most 
vivid  expressions  of  their  culture. 
This  coinage  also  provides  valuable 
insight  into  the  history  of  a remote 
area  of  the  Persian  Empire. 

The  Philistian  coins  belong  to  a 
stratum  of  autonomous  municipal 


coinages  that  enabled  daily  trade 
without  being  noticed  by  the  Persian 
administration.  The  Persian  Empire 
did  not  care  about  the  fiscal  policy  of 
its  subjects  so  long  as  the  taxes  were 
paid.  Obviously,  the  provincials  were 
free  to  choose  their  own  coin  types. 
Like  their  Northern  neighbors  in 
Samaria  and  Jerusalem,  the 
Philistians  adopted  the  Attic  coin 
standard,  and  a great 
many  of  their  coins  are 
imitations  of  the  Attic 
coins  circulating  in  the 
Levant.  Along  with 
these  eastern  owls, 
local  types  were  devel- 
oped. The  Philistian 
coinage  offers  a 
plethora  of  charming 
and  fanciful  images, 
mostly  of  animals  and 
peculiar  composite 
figures.  Unlike  the 
Samarians,  the 

Philistians  were  dis- 
dainful of  Phoenician 
and  Persian  iconogra- 
phy. Persian  imagery  is  confined  to 
some  depictions  of  bull  -protome  cap- 
itals, and  a certain  Eastern  influence 
can  be  felt  in  the  preference  for  com- 
posite figures  (the  so-called  grylloi). 
It  is  true  there  are  some  images  of  a 
prince’s  head  wearing  a jagged  crown 
(i.e.,  the  Great  King),  but  there  are  no 
pictures  of  Persian  dignitaries  and 
soldiers  and  no  legends  of  Persian 
governors,  much  less  of  a satrap,  as 
are  seen  on  Samarian  coinage.  Thus 
the  Philistian  coinage  differs  consid- 
erably from  other  local  coinages  of 
Palestine.  However,  there  are  inter- 
sections, mostly  with  the  coins  of 
Samaria;  the  two  coinages  share 
some  cardinal  features,  such  as  the 
preference  for  dotted  square  frames 
and  of  the  omission  of  helpful  leg- 
ends. Both  coinages  interfere  with 
each  other  in  hoards  (Nablus  IGCH 
1504)  and  stray  finds  (Abu  Shusheh 
IGCH  1507).  Furthermore,  one 


should  reckon  with  similar  local 
coinages  from  southern  Jordan.  Thus 
the  term  “Philisto-Arabian”  coined 
by  Sir  George  Hill  in  order  to  avoid 
jumping  to  conclusions  may  still  be 
valid,  although  Gitler  and  Tal  are 
absolutely  right  in  asserting  that  the 
lion’s  share  of  the  coin  types  they 
deal  with  in  this  volume  was  minted 
by  Philistian  cities. 

Following  good 
numismatic  tradi- 
tion, the  authors  put 
the  catalogue  in  the 
center  of  their 
study.  At  the  time 
being,  it  would  be 
difficult  if  not  haz- 
ardous to  arrange 
the  issues  in  any 
chronological 
order,  for  as  a rule 
the  Philistian  coins 
do  not  form  chains 
of  interlinked  dies 
and  there  is  no 
dense  sequence  of 
hoards  that  could 
give  clues  as  to  the  relative  chronolo- 
gy of  the  issues.  Making  a virtue  of 
necessity,  Gitler  and  Tal  master  the 
chaos  by  providing  a well-reasoned 
typology.  At  first  sight,  their  nomen- 
clature looks  rather  abstract  and  her- 
metic, but  after  some  time  spent 
perusing  the  volume  it  proves  to  be 
easy  to  handle.  The  catalogue  is 
divided  into  three  main  sections:  (1) 
coins  bearing  the  legend  of  the  cities 
Ashdod,  Ashkelon,  or  Gaza  (123 
types);  (2)  Athenian-style  coins  with- 
out a legend  referring  to  a known 
mint  (148  types);  and  (3)  Philistian- 
style  coins  without  a legend  referring 
to  a known  mint  (141  types).  The 
main  sections  have  several  subdivi- 
sions, which  help  the  reader  quickly 
find  the  type  he  or  she  is  seeking.  Of 
course,  one  has  to  familiarize  oneself 
with  Gitler  and  Tal's  hierarchy.  For 
example,  coins  with  just  a shade  of  an 
Athenian  type  are  always  in  the  sec- 
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ond  section  (as  they  do  not  bear  a 
city’s  legend),  and  one  has  to  know 
that  the  god  Bes  is  to  be  found  among 
the  animals.  However,  the  reader 
does  not  have  to  learn  by  heart  412 
types,  as  he  or  she  is  compelled  to  do 
with  the  more  than  two  hundred  types 
of  Samarian  coinage.  This  alone  is  a 
great  achievement. 

The  illustrations  are  lavish  and 
magnificent.  The  authors  provide  not 
only  images  of  each  coin  cited  in  the 
catalogue,  but  also  enlargements  and, 
in  many  cases,  beautiful  drawings  to 
help  elucidate  the  more  puzzling  coin 
types.  At  the  end  of  the  catalogue, 
plates  displaying  all  of  the  1:1  images 
allow  for  swift  orientation. 

The  majority  of  the  specimens 
drawn  up  in  the  catalogue  was  found 
in  private  collections  by  the  authors. 
Perhaps  only  a third  of  these  speci- 
mens were  already  known  from  auc- 
tion-sale catalogues.  Thus  many 
types  were  unpublished  until  now, 
and  a look  into  my  records  only  pro- 
duced a few  types  not  recognized  or 
acknowledged  by  Gitler  and  Tal. 
Among  the  public  collections  utilized 
for  this  volume,  the  Israel  Antiquities 
Authority  and  the  Israel  Museum, 
Jerusalem,  are  the  most  important. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  not 
all  the  known  Philistian  coins  in 
London,  Paris,  and  New  York  are 
found  within  the  catalogue. 
Furthermore,  one  may  wonder  why 
the  coins  published  in  SNG 
Copenhagen  and  SNG  Fitzwilliam  are 
omitted.  Third,  not  a single  catalogue 
of  the  auction-sale  literature  is  cited, 
although  many  specimens  are  derived 
from  public  sales,  among  them  sever- 
al coins  now  kept  by  the  Israel 
Museum.  In  some  cases,  missing 
weight  and  die-axis  data  could  have 
easily  been  found  just  by  browsing 
the  Leu  and  Sternberg  sales  of  the 
past  twenty  years.  In  other  cases,  the 
specimens  figured  by  Gitler  and  Tal 
are  much  more  worn  than  those  pub- 
lished elsewhere — for  one  example. 


the  obverse  of  the  drachm  of 
Ashkelon  (III2D)  is  totally  blurred. 
So  why  not  cite  the  better  preserved 
specimens  in  London  (Kraay, 
Archaic  and  Classical  Greek  Coins, 
293,  fig.  1062).  New  York  ( SNG  ANS 
6,  32),  or  the  Casden  Collection 
(Wallack  et  al..  The  Numismatic 
Legacy  of  the  Jews,  no.  17)?  No 
doubt  Gitler  and  Tal  are  aware  of 
these  coins,  since  regarding  the  Gaza 
drachm  (VI  ID)  they  mention 
“dozens  of  exemplars  of  this  specific 
coin  type”  (65),  though  they  list  but 
three  specimens.  After  an  intensive 
survey,  I know  of  only  sixteen,  so  I 
truly  admire  the  authors’  records. 
Among  these  dozens  omitted  there  is 
the  specimen  in  Oxford  allegedly 
derived  from  the  Jordan  Hoard  IGCH 
1482  (Kraay  and  Moorey,  Revue 
Numismatique  (1968),  191,  no.  89). 
This  coin  provides  a most  important 
chronological  clue,  and  Gitler  and  Tal 
duly  discuss  that  (65,  fig.  3.22).  But 
then  why  does  their  catalogue  con- 
ceal that  piece  of  evidence? 

The  catalogue  also  fails  to  note  that 
all  the  coins  published  by  Lambert  in 
1933  were  found  at  Abu  Shusheh,  a 
site  near  Gezer  in  the  southern 
Judaean  mountains.  After  Colin 
Kraay’s  prudent  reassessment  of  the 
evidence  (Israel  Exploration  Journal 
28  [1978],  190-192),  no  one  can 
argue  any  longer  that  the  coins  from 
Abu  Shusheh  can  be  regarded  as  a 
hoard  (IGCH  1507,  cf.  Robinson, 
Numismatic  Chronicle  [1937], 
254-255).  On  the  other  hand,  find- 
spots  provide  valuable  information 
for  coins  whose  minting  site  is  still  a 
matter  of  debate.  Gitler  and  Tal  point 
out  that  according  to  Sir  Stanley 
Robinson,  several  specimens  not 
known  to  Lambert  might  come  from 
that  “hoard.”  In  the  light  of  Kraay’s 
article,  however,  such  presumptions 
are  hard  to  maintain  today.  If  there 
were  no  hoard,  it  might  be  risky  to 
trace  back  single  specimens  found  in 
the  market  during  the  early  1930s  to 


the  very  same  source  as  the  parcel  of 
stray  finds  studied  by  Lambert. 
Briefly,  the  catalogue  lists  specimens 
as  coming  from  Abu  Shusheh  whose 
origin  should  be  doubted,  or,  at  any 
rate,  should  be  doubted  more  than 
specimens  whose  origin  from  Abu 
Shusheh  is  attested  by  Lambert  but 
not  explicitly  pointed  out  by  the  cata- 
logue text. 

However,  let  us  turn  from  the  odds 
and  ends  of  the  catalogue  to  the  mer- 
its of  the  study:  Although  less  than  a 
third  of  the  coin  types  dealt  with  in 
the  book  can  be  attributed  to  a 
Philistian  mint  by  epigraphic  means, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  almost  all 
these  coins  must  have  been  minted 
within  the  Philistian  region.  Style  and 
fabric  are  quite  homogenous;  only  a 
few  coins  look  irregular  (XXV 1DD, 
XXVII5D,  and  the  incerta  XXIX, 
while  VIODb-c,  VIlDb-c,  and 
XIII16Da-b  are  contemporary  forg- 
eries). Despite  considerable  fluctua- 
tions, the  standard  may  always  be  the 
same,  slightly  lowered  Attic  standard. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  fractions 
(obols  and  hemiobols)  are  carefully 
made,  while  the  drachms  are  often 
minted  sloppily  and  badly  centered. 
Gitler  and  Tal  argue  that  a single 
officina  (most  probably  situated  at 
Gaza)  could  have  been  responsible 
for  the  whole  coinage,  i.e.,  operating 
under  changing  employers  (318).  A 
similar  idea  was  already  suggested  by 
Leo  Mildenberg,  who  divided  the 
coinage  into  genuine  Philistian  issues 
and  “desert  issues”  ordered  by  the 
chiefs  of  Arab  tribes  migrating  in  the 
Negev  and  Sinai.  Mildenberg  thought 
that  Gaza  served  as  a central  mint  for 
both  the  cities  and  the  tribes,  but  he 
never  explained  how  he  would  distin- 
guish between  urban  and  desert 
issues.  Gitler  and  Tal  are  certainly 
right  in  dropping  his  hypothesis,  but 
the  problem  remains:  to  whom  to 
attribute  all  the  anepigraphic  issues. 
Even  the  old  attribution  to  Gaza  of 
the  coins  marked  with  a mem  (the 
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mem  being  an  abbreviation  of 
Marnas,  a prominent  deity  of  the  city) 
cannot  be  corroborated  yet.  Gitler 
and  Tal  are  cautious  enough  to  sepa- 
rate an  anepigraphic  issue  from  a die- 
linked  one  that  was  minted  by  the 
Ashdod  authorities  (XVII2D  and 
II10D,  respectively).  Obstinacy  as  to 
the  typology  is  indeed  the  best  way  to 
arrive  at  firm  conclusions  here. 

The  area  where  Philistian  currency 
was  valid  can  probably  be  defined  by 
the  authors’  records.  Single  speci- 
mens found  in  Syrian,  Jordanian,  and 
Egyptian  hoards  would  have  come 
from  merchants  dealing  with 
Philistians,  but  the  specimens  found 
in  Samaria,  Jerusalem,  and  the  adja- 
cent areas  pose  the  question  of 
whether  Philistian  coins  were  accept- 
ed there  alongside  the  local  coinages. 
The  coin  finds  from  controlled  exca- 
vations corroborate  the  assumption 
that  the  area  of  circulation  was  con- 
fined to  the  Philistine  plain  and 
southern  Judaea  (the  findings  are 
meticulously  listed  on  49-61).  Beth- 
Zur,  a district  capital  in  Persian  times 
a few  kilometers  north  of  Hebron, 
might  have  been  the  northernmost 
outpost  of  that  area.  Had  not  the 
Palestinian  conflicts  of  the  past  fifty 
years  prevented  comprehensive 
archaeological  research  in  the  Gaza 
Strip,  the  overall  picture  would  be 
even  clearer.  It  is  worth  mentioning 
the  rumors  that  many  of  the  speci- 
mens sold  in  auctions  were  brought 
from  Raphia  to  the  Jerusalem  market. 

One  of  the  most  refreshing  novelties 
of  the  book  is  its  approach  to  the 
chronological  problems.  It  has 
become  something  of  a common 
opinion  that  all  the  Palestinian  small- 
change  coinages  date  to  the  fourth 
century  BC.  Only  Babelon  and 
Mildenberg  would  put  a few  pieces 
into  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifth  centu- 
ry. A sudden  lack  of  Athenian  money 
after  Athens  collapsed  in  406/4  BC  is 
said  to  be  the  reason  for  the  striking 
of  local  imitations  of  Athenian 


coinage  in  Egypt  and  the  Levant. 
Gitler  and  Tal,  however,  would  like  to 
date  the  first  eastern  owls  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifth  century.  They  believe 
Byblos  and  other  Phoenician  cities 
did  not  first  mint  local  types  (the  old- 
est ones  of  which  are  now  dated  c. 
450  BC),  but  rather  imitations  of 
Athenian  money.  The  authors  argue 
that  the  impact  of  those  Phoenician 
owls  prompted  the  Philistians  to  issue 
a supplementary  series.  Second,  the 
authors  rely  upon  hoard  evidence. 
While  the  drachm  of  Gaza  found 
within  the  Jordan  Hoard  IGCH  1482 
was  suspected  to  be  intrusive  right 
from  the  beginning,  Gitler  and  Tal  try 
to  rule  that  out  (65),  and  they  could 
be  right.  Two  Egyptian  hoards  from 
the  early  fourth  century  ( IGCH 
1649-1650)  corroborate  their  view. 
Seyrig’s  lost  Syrian  hoard  ( IGCH 
1485  = Elayi  no.  LVII;  not  consid- 
ered by  the  authors)  would  confirm 
this,  if  it  is  recovered  some  day. 
Third,  Gitler  and  Tal  draw  the  atten- 
tion onto  the  bulk  of  Philistian  imita- 
tions of  the  Athenian  dekadrachms. 
Of  course,  this  leads  to  a terminus 
post  only,  but  it  is  true  that  according 
to  hoard  evidence  the  Athenian 
dekadrachms  did  not  circulate  for 
more  than  a few  decades. 

In  general  terms,  I agree  with  the 
new  chronological  framework,  and  I 
would  like  to  modify  a minor  point 
only.  I am  not  familiar  with  the 
Athenian  imitations  from  Phoenicia 
that  the  authors  talk  about,  for  they 
do  not  give  references.  According  to 
Athenian  chronology,  those  early 
eastern  owls  should  imitate  coins  of 
the  series  studied  by  Starr  in  1970. 
Among  the  eastern  owls  known  to 
me,  there  is  just  one  pre-450  issue 
that  is  considered  here  (Leu  83,  2002, 
243;  Gorny  and  Mosch  130,  2004. 
1 193).  Although  it  has  a weird  legend 
(retrograde  sigma  instead  of  the 
alpha  = Semitic  shin ?),  it  was  origi- 
nally interpreted  as  a “Western  imita- 
tion” or  even  a genuine  Athenian 


issue;  today,  it  is  called  an  imitation 
from  Asia  Minor  or  the  Levant,  par- 
ticularly since  one  specimen  was 
found  in  a Syrian  hoard.  However, 
the  dumpy  flans  of  this  issue  differ 
considerably  from  those  of  early 
Phoenician  coinages.  What  kind  of 
eastern  owls  Gitler  and  Tal  are  think- 
ing of? 

I do  not  understand,  at  any  rate,  why 
a Phoenician  coinage  must  have 
prompted  a related  Philistian  one.  It 
is  true  the  Philistian  plain  and  its  har- 
bors were  given  to  Sidon  and  Tyre  in 
c.  500,  but  there  is  no  Sidonian  or 
Tyrian  influence  in  the  Philistian 
coinage.  From  my  point  of  view, 
Gitler  and  Tal  are  right  in  rejecting 
the  theory  that  the  eastern  owls  were 
minted  only  to  replacing  the  Athenian 
money  from  406/4  onward.  Among 
the  eastern  owls  imitating  the  fifth- 
century  coinage  of  Athens  there  are 
certainly  some  issues  that  were  mint- 
ed before  Athens  lost  her  empire.  The 
Philistian  imitations,  however,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  typical  eastern  owls 
like  those  found  in  Egyptian  and 
Syrian  hoards.  Among  the  Philistian 
owls,  small  denominations  predomi- 
nate; tetradrachms  are  quite  rare.  The 
small  change  cannot  have  replaced 
the  Athenian  money  circulating  in  the 
Levant,  for  Athens  and  her  trade 
exported  the  large  denominations,  not 
the  small.  I suppose  the  Philistian 
owls  were  struck  to  supplement  the 
arriving  Athenian  tetradrachms.  So  I 
agree  that  the  Philistians  had  reason 
enough  to  strike  coins  long  before 
406/4  BC. 

Since  Gitler  and  Tal  do  not  single 
out  the  fifth-century  coinage.  I will 
try  to  give  just  a few  hints.  Beside  the 
non-Athenian  type  (VI ID),  one  spec- 
imen of  which  was  found  in  the 
Jordan  hoard  and  therefore  must  be 
minted  before  c.  445,  II10D  might 
well  have  been  struck  during  the  fifth 
century.  Turning  to  the  pseudo- 
Athenian  types,  one  will  consider  the 
imitations  of  the  dekadrachms.  First. 
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1112D,  11I3D,  and  XIV33D  are  surely 
candidates  for  an  early  date.  The 
tetradrachm  III  IT.  however,  has  the 
dekadrachm  owl  in  all  its  splendor, 
but  it  is  an  obverse  copied  from  an 
owl  belonging  to  Starr’s  group  IV  (or 
an  even  later  issue):  it  cannot  have 
been  minted  before  c.  440/30.  There 
are  still  other  coins  connecting  mod- 
els of  different  ages,  for  instance, 
XV IT  and  V15D.  Furthermore,  we 
should  keep  in  mind  that  Athenian 
coins  of  the  old  style  were  copied  in 
the  Sabaean  and  Qatabanian  king- 
doms for  over  two  centuries.  Even 
just  copies  of  the  dekadrachms  could 
be  tricky,  for  their  valuable  models 
might  have  been  stored  here  and  there 
for  a long  time.  At  any  rate,  XII230 
is  one  of  the  latest  coins  in  the  book, 
because  its  reverse  type  (an  owl 
standing  beside  a Panathenaic 
amphora)  takes  the  pattern  of  early 
Hellenistic  Athenian  coins  (cf.  Kroll. 
The  Greek  Coins , Agora  26 
[Princeton,  1993],  22,  no.  28). 

A real  enigma  in  both  geographical 
and  chronological  respects  is 
XVI25Da,  the  famous  British 
Museum  drachm  depicting  a bearded 
deity  in  a wheeled  chair.  Gitler  and 
Tal  come  back  to  Six  and  Hill’s 
Philistian  attribution,  although  they 
cannot  offer  a definitive  reading  of 
the  puzzling  legend  (70,  230,  305). 
Obviously  the  coin  does  not  fit  the 
yehud  coinage,  to  which  it  has  been 
attributed  by  Sukenik  and 
Mildenberg,  but  it  does  not  match  the 
Philistian  series  either.  Unlike 
Philistian  coin  images,  both  its  types 
are  Greek  through  and  through,  the 
syncretistic  character  of  the  reverse 
notwithstanding.  The  obverse  is  rem- 
iniscent of  the  so-called  commander 
portraits  of  the  late  fifth  century  (such 
as  the  Perikles  portrait).  The  three- 
quarters  view  is  not  as  sophisticated 
as  that  of  XXV30;  the  eye  and  eye- 
brow look  like  they  were  added  after 
the  first  cut.  The  reverse  in  particular 
has  stylistic  and  iconographic  fea- 


tures borrowed  from  Greek  coins. 
Not  even  the  coinage  of  Samaria  has 
comparable  types  (cf.  Y.  Meshorer 
and  Sh.  Qedar,  Samarian  Coinage 
[Jerusalem,  1999],  nos.  40,  71,  83). 
Among  the  Philistian  coins,  there  are 
only  a few  adaptations  of  non- 
Athenian  coin  types:  the  janiform 
heads  taken  from  the  coins  of 
Tenedos  and  XIII2D,  a copy  from  a 
coin  of  the  Lykian  ruler  Kuprrli  (cf. 
Mprkholm  and  Zahle,  Acta 
Archaeologica  43  [1972]:  66,  no. 
141)  or  even  its  Cyrenaican  model. 
The  British  Museum  drachm,  howev- 
er, does  not  copy  specific  coinages 
but  puts  together  several  elements  of 
the  Greek  iconographic  repertoire, 
thus  producing  an  entirely  new 
image.  The  Philistian  way  of  trans- 
forming models  and  composing  gryl- 
loi  is  different.  Therefore  I am  not  yet 
convinced  that  attributing  the  drachm 
to  Philistia  is  the  last  word. 

Gitler  and  Tabs  book  is  full  of 
intriguing  material  and  thought-pro- 
voking results.  It  will  stand  for  many 
years  to  come  as  the  main  reference 
for  the  Philistian  coinage,  and  it  sure- 
ly will  stimulate  further  research. 
Hopefully  the  authors  will  continue 
their  successful  work  in  this  field. 

— Wolfgang  Fischer-Bossert 

Emilio  Paoletti.  Eight-Reales  Cobs  of 
Potosi.  2nd  ed.  Buenos  Aires:  n.p.,  2006. 
Hb,  402  pp.,  with  453  individual  coins 
listed  and  illustrated  in  the  text,  includ- 
ing numerous  enlargements.  ISBN  987- 
05-1267-4. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  mas- 
sive coinage  of  Potosi,  in  what  is  now 
the  province  of  that  name  in  Bolivia, 
and  deservedly  so.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  series,  the  Spanish  colonial 
eight-reales  denomination,  made  its 
mark  in  ways  that  scholars  are  still 
analyzing.  This  new  reference  book 
is  unquestionably  the  premier  study 
of  the  early  “cob”  issues — the  very 
coins  that  tumbled  their  way  into  lan- 
guage, literature,  folklore,  and 
dreams  of  civilization — the  renowned 


“pieces  of  eight,”  the  original  “dol- 
lars” of  the  New  World. 

The  famous  “Red  Mountain”  of 
Potosi  was  surely  the  greatest  discov- 
ery of  silver  in  history.  Accounts  refer 
to  raw  ore  so  fine  that  it  had  to  be 
alloyed  to  reduce  it  to  the  quality  of 
money  for  imperial  Spain.  This  stu- 
pendous find  in  1544  was  one  of  the 
many  amazing  circumstances  of  the 
conquistadors’  exploration  and 
seizure  of  much  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  one  of  the  leading 
causes  of  economic,  social,  and  polit- 
ical change  giving  birth  to  the  mod- 
ern age.  Located  at  4,090  meters 
above  sea  level,  the  city  of  Potosi, 
founded  at  the  foot  of  the  Cerro  Rico 
(“rich  mountain”)  in  1545,  is  said  to 
be  the  world’s  highest.  It  quickly 
grew  from  nothing  to  become  the 
largest  in  the  New  World  and,  with  a 
population  reaching  nearly  200,000, 
one  of  the  largest  cities  on  the  planet. 

While  Paoletti  has  made  a review  of 
the  early  mint’s  production  accessible 
to  us  today,  going  to  Potosi  in  the  six- 
teenth century  must  have  been,  for 
Europeans  of  the  time,  something 
like  a trip  to  outer  space.  Difficult, 
dangerous,  costly,  time-consuming, 
and  strange — full  of  the  unknown. 
Situated  on  the  Andean  altiplano  of 
the  old  Viceroyalty  of  el  Peru,  the 
mining  town  became  a magnet  for 
treasure  seekers  of  every  stripe. 
Among  these  were  the  clergy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Spain, 
looking  to  convert  and  catechize  the 
native  peoples  whose  labor  scraped 
the  riches  from  the  mountain  and  to 
look  after  the  souls  of  the  multitude 
of  sinners  who  exploited  these  work- 
ers. By  the  1570s,  there  were  some 
eighty-six  churches  in  the  sprawling 
new  metropolis.  In  just  thirty  years, 
the  boomtown  had  grown  from  a 
nascent  mining  camp  to  an  almost 
unrivaled  commercial  and  cultural 
center  that  soon  possessed  the  largest 
minting  operation  anywhere. 

Silver  extracted  from  the  mines  was 
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refined  nearby,  then  shipped — first  in 
heavy  bars  or  ingots — by  llama.  A 
mint  was  decreed  for  Lima,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Andean  cordillera,  in 
1565,  and  production  began  in  1568. 
Another  ephemeral  mint  was  estab- 
lished at  La  Plata  (literally,  “the  sil- 
ver”), closer  to  the  actual  mines,  in 
1573  and  was  moved  to  Potosi  itself 
to  begin  production  in  1574.  All  of 
these  coins  bore  the  mintmark  “P,” 
indicating  “Peru.”  The  wealth  of  the 
city  became  prover- 
bial. The  first  known 
medals  referring  to 
the  New  World,  made 
for  King  Philip  II  of 
Spain  by  Giampaolo 
Poggini  in  Madrid  in 
1562,  depict  llamas 
transporting  silver 
bars  as  part  of  their 
design.  Although 
quantities  of  large 
ingot  bars  continued 
to  be  fabricated  in 
Potosi  for  years  after, 
once  minting  com- 
menced, presumably 
coins  were  produced 
at  a rate  as  quickly 
and  abundantly  as  could  be  sustained 
and  transported  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  the  same  manner. 

Paoletti’s  treatment  of  the  coin 
descriptions  is  admirable.  He  shows  a 
seasoned  collector’s  appreciation  for 
organizing  the  material,  with  all 
pieces  assigned  consecutive  numbers 
and  arranged  under  pertinent  cate- 
gories and  subheadings.  The  coin 
photographs  illustrating  each  entry 
are  excellent,  and  include  many 
enlargements  of  details  mentioned  in 
the  discussion  of  the  dies.  While  not 
attempting  to  be  a complete  corpus 
(surely  an  unattainable  prospect  for 
such  an  enormous  series)  or  a techni- 
cal die  study,  Eight-Reales  Cobs 
clearly  delineates  all  known  salient 
features  and  characteristics  of  the 
recorded  varieties  for  every  year  of 
issue,  with  a detailed  discussion  of 
the  progressions  of  stylistic  changes 


and  assayers’  tenures.  That  this  book 
is  based  upon  the  author’s  own  per- 
sonal collection  is  phenomenal. 
Incidentally,  many  of  the  images  in 
this  book  were  used  in  Sewall 
Menzel’s  Cobs,  Pieces  of  Eight,  and 
Treasure  Coins:  The  Early  Spanish- 
American  Mints  and  Their  Coinages, 
published  by  the  ANS. 

The  first  edition  of  Paoletti’s  work, 
written  in  Spanish,  was  immediately 
welcomed  by  all  students  and  afi- 
cionados of  the 
classic  Potosi 
macuquinas,  the 
Spanish  name  for 
all  the  rough  and 
irregular  hand- 
struck  coins — 
often  curiously 
called  “cobs”  in 
English — minted 
from  the  sixteenth 
to  the  eighteenth 
century).  The  sec- 
ond edition  will 
be  even  more 
widely  celebrated. 
It  has  been  given 
updated  and  more 
comprehensive 
information  and  is  entirely  translated 
into  English,  with  an  equivalent 
Spanish  text  (pp.  267-402).  Between 
the  English  and  Spanish  sections  are 
a bibliography  that  includes  twenty- 
three  titles  and  thirteen  auction  cata- 
logs, a list  of  other  numismatic  “con- 
sultants” (the  ANS,  for  one),  six  more 
complete  reference  citations  to  be 
related  to  some  of  the  coins,  and  a 
concordance  table  for  the  numbering 
systems  used  in  the  first  and  second 
editions  of  the  book.  The  biblio- 
graphical apparatus  is  rudimentary. 

Unlike  Menzel’s  work,  which  syn- 
thesizes a systematic  classification 
system  for  mintages  organized  by 
categories,  Paoletti’s,  which  is  also 
organized  by  the  same  basic  structure 
of  monarch,  assayer  ( ensayador ),  and 
date,  proceeds  intensively  through 
analysis  of  the  variations  of  the  8- 
reales  on  a year-by-year  basis,  fol- 


lowing the  productions  of  successive 
assayers.  As  an  example,  for 
instance,  under  the  Philip  IV  heading 
for  assayer  “T”  (determined  to  be 
Juan  Ximenez  de  Tapia),  during  his 
second  period  of  work  (following  the 
interlude  of  his  rival  “P” — Martin  de 
Palencia),  we  learn  about  a man  who 
was  to  figure  largely  in  the  mint  his- 
tory of  the  period.  Tapia’s  first  tenure 
had  started  in  1618  (under  Philip  III), 
with  his  assayer’s  mark  (ensayo)  cut 
on  an  obverse  die  over  the  PARL 
mark  of  his  predecessor  (provisional- 
ly believed  to  have  been  one  Garcia 
Paredes  Ulloa).  This  began  a series  of 
alternating,  competing  assayers’ 
tenures,  culminating  in  the  great  mint 
scandal  of  1647-1649.  Tapia’s  sec- 
ond tenure  began  in  1627  and  ended 
in  1639;  he  held  office  again  for  a 
third  period  in  1644-1648. 

Focusing  on  the  standard  “cobs,” 
Paoletti  has  not  dwelt  upon  the  well- 
made  round  coins  (often  referred  to 
as  the  “royals”)  minted  at  Potosi 
contemporaneously  with  the 
macuquinas,  except  in  instances 
where  they  help  elucidate  his  organi- 
zation. An  example  is  his  inclusion  of 
a “royal”  of  1639,  probably  the  last 
year  of  Tapia’s  second  tenure  but  a 
date  represented  by  no  surviving 
“cob”  coin. 

Paoletti  has  effectively  achieved  his 
goal  “not  simply  to  describe  each 
coin,  but  rather  to  place  a given  piece 
within  its  historic  period  and  to  offer 
a comprehensive  analysis  that  con- 
nects the  cob  to  the  larger  socioeco- 
nomic and  political  framework  of  the 
times”  (p.  9).  His  work  will  be  of  use 
to  everyone  who  is  interested  in  the 
prolific  early  Potosi  coinages:  collec- 
tors and  dealers,  students  and  schol- 
ars, treasure  hunters  and  salvers,  and 
anyone  who  enjoys  contemplation  of 
the  wealth  made  famous  by  the  fleets 
of  heavily  laden  Spanish  galleons  and 
the  pirates  who  preyed  upon  them.  In 
their  very  crudeness  and  naivete, 
their  appearance  has  a charm  with 
which  to  conjure. 

— Robert  \L  Hoge 
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1667  with  the  arms  of  Breda.  Edge  reads:  ® NUMISMA.POSTERITATI. SACRUM. BELGA. 
BRITANNOQUE.RECONCILIATIS.  CUM.PRIVIL.ORDIN:HOLLAND:ET.  WEST: 
v.L.II.534;M.I.I/528/176;  Pax.257.  JMP  1921;  The  Medal  nr.  17  and  nr.  18; 

silver,  121.54  grams,  71.5  mm. 
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THE  1792  BIRCH  CENT 

Among  the  most  attractive  Patterns  of  1 792  are  the  Copper  Birch  Cents,  one  of  the  handful  of  coins 
believed  struck  in  the  cellar  of  saw-maker  John  Harper  before  the  activation  of  the  infant  Philadelphia  Mint.  This 
splendid  design  was  struck  between  June  and  October  1 792,  and  bears  a bust  of  Liberty  closely  resembling  that 
found  on  the  famous  Silver  Half  Disme  struck  around  the  same  time.  Two  Birch  Cent  types  are  known  to  exist,  the 
one  shown  here  omitting  the  small  floral  sprigs  at  the  denomination.  Some  of  the  few  known  examples  have  an 
incuse  edge  inscription,  TO  BE  ESTEEMED  BE  USEFUL.  All  are  of  the  highest  rarity  and  interest. 
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